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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
By WILLIAM LAWRENCE SCHROEDER, M.A, 

_ In this little book an attempt has been made to 

indicate the literary and social values of OLIVER 

WENDELL HOLMES, in the hope that many will be 
wn to a closer appreciation of his services to 

literature, and of his influence in making for a healthy 

humanity and a reverential religious faith. 


Crown 8yvo, pp. 140, 2s. net. 


THE JEWISH RELIGION 
THE TIME OF JESUS 


By Lic. Dr. G. HOLLMANN, of Halle. 
Translated by EDWARD W. LUMMIS, M.A. 

“A concise, well-digested account of the results of 
recent investigations into its subject ...and has a 
pocabar value as an introduction to a knowledge of the 

istory of Judaism in the post-exilic period.’—Scotsman, 


Crown 8vo, pp. 152, 2s. net. 


CHURCH COUNCILS AND 
THEIR DECREES 


By AMBROSE N. BLATCHFORD, B.A. 

“Mn. BLATCHFORD reviews the circumstances in 
which each Council was held, the issues it had before 
it, and the influence of its decisions ; and manifests 
throughout both a clear understanding and a lucid 
power of exposition which entitle him to the gratitude 
of the theological student and inquirer.” — Bristol 
Mereury. 


Por Crown 8vo, pp. 322, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ORIGIN AND 


CHARACTER OF THE BIBLE 


By J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A. 

This book answers clearly, concisely, in the light of 
large knowledge, questions about the Bible, as to its 
origin, its authorship, its growth, its reliability, its 
real character, its transitory elements, its permanent 
value. 


BOOK ROOM, Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


The Sunday School Association 


Just Eublished. 
Cloth, 1/- net, Postage 3d, 


THE TRANSMISSION OF THE TEXT OF 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By JAMES DRUMMOND, M.A., LL.D., Hon. D.Litt., D.D. 


This little book is intended to provide those who are 
jgnorant of Greek with some elementary knowledge of 
ee mode in which the text of the New Testament has 
come downto us ... 1 commend this short treatise 
to Sunday School teachers and others who wish to 
know something of the rational grounds for believing 
that in all the most essential points, we possess the 
original text of the books composing the New Testa- 
ment. Scholars may still differ about particular words 
or verses ; but all are agreed that in the main we have 
the genuine substance of those ancient writings, and 
with this result the plain and practical man who uses 
the Testament for the nurture of his own spiritual life, 
may well be content.—I’rom Preface. 


Cloth, 1s. net. Postage 2d. 


TENNYSON’S “‘IDYLLS OF THE KING.” 


SIX STUDIES. 


. By ARTHUR W. Fox, M.A., 
Author of “ The Practical Teaching of Jesus of Nazareth,” 


CONTENTS. — Biographical: The Coming of Arthur— 
Gareth and Lynette—Geraint and Enid—The Holy 
© Grail—Guineyere—The Passing of Arthur. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall, 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 
MANCHESTER: H. PAT BONS Co., 16, New Brown 

reet. 


" LIVERPOOL: THE BOOKSELLERS’ Co., 70, Lord 
Street, 


Schools. 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HicuGater, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
LiviANn Tavpor, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Next Term, Sept. 18—Apply to 
the HEAD MistTREss. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
Bracing climate; aims at developing 
health, intellect, and character. Thorough 
unbroken education from 6 years upwards. 
Boys taught to think and observe, and take 
interest in lessons, All religious opinions 
honourably respected. Outdoor lessons when- 
ever possible. Experienced care of delicate 
boys. | Well - equipped new _ buildings. 
Principal: J, H. N., SrepHenson, M.A. 


| ene eee HOUSE SCHOOL, LTp., 


WITHINGTON, near MANCHESTER. 
Preparatory School for Boys and Girls 
under 14. 

Head Mistress, Miss M. 8. Brarp. 
Large playing-field and playground. 
BOARDERS received, under the care of the 

Heap MIsrReEss, 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 

- NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 

In the country, four miles from Crewe. 
Preparatory Department recently added, Boys 
admitted on the Foundation at half fees.—For 
particulars apply. to the HEAD MAstTEr, or to 
the Clerk to the Governors, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Head Mistress: Miss Estuer Casr, M.A., 
Dublin (Class. Tripos, Camb.), 
Secona Mistress: Miss Esterbrook Hicks, 
B.Sc., London. 


A limited number of Boarders received. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY will re- 


sume her Lectures, Readings, and 
Lessons in English Language and Literature 
and kindred subjects, early in October. For 
particulars apply by letter.—143, King- 
Henry’s-road, London, N.W. 


LANDUDNO. — TAN-Y-BRYN. 
Preparatory School for Boys, established 
1893; on hillside overlooking centre of the 
Bay. Sound education under best conditions 
of enti Inspection cordially invited. 
L. H. Epmrnson, M.A. (Oxon), 
C. J. Montrcomery, M.A. (Oxon). 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHERWOOD 
RISE, NOTTINGHAM.—Head Master, 
Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. Boarders. Home 
influence. Private field opposite school. Tele- 
hone. Ministers special terms. Re-open 
eptember 14 


ST. GEORGE'S WOOD, 


HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
CHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sandy soil. 


608 feet above sea level.—Principal, Miss 
Kemp. 


AMY 


PRESBYTERIAN FUND. 
CARMARTHEN PRESBYTERIAN COLLECE. 


WING to the death of a Scholar, the 
Managers are prepared to offer an 
additional Graduate Scholarship tenable 
at this College from October, 1909, for three 
years at the value of £40 a year. Candidates 
must undertake to ates for the B.D. degree 
of the University of Wales for the prescribed 
course. They must furnish full particulars of 
their Arts degree course, and three references 
as to character and fitness for the Ministry. 


APPLICATIONS, together with testimonials and 
certificates, must be sent to G. HAROLD CLENNELL, 
Esq., 6, Great James-street, Bedford-row, London, W.C., 
not later than 25th September, 1909. 


The Fnquirer, 


SEPTEMBER I1 contains articles on:— 


“Secular and Religious Ideals 
Character.” 


‘Religious Teaching in Schools,” by 
Professor J. H. MUIRHEAD. 


‘Life at Letchworth,” by H. Bryan 
BInns. 
SEPTEMBER 4— 
** A Simplified Religion.” 
‘* The Moral Issues of Poor Law Reform,” 
by Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB. 
AUGUST 28— 
“Our Common Christianity.” 


“The Housing Problem,” by Councillor 
T. R. Marr. 


“A Page from the Life of a Working 
Woman.” 
AUGUST 21— 
“ The Condition of England.” 
“Second Sight and Poetie Vision,” 
Prof. FRANK GRANGER, Litt.D. 
AUGUST 14— 


“The Power of Personality 
Gospels.” 


“ Afforestation and Unemployment,” by 
W. Purrson Brae, K.C., M.P. 


Sermon by Principal CARPENTER. 
Any of the above numbers post free 13d. 
3, Essex STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


of 


in the 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. Prick THREEPENCE. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
“ But I say unto you.” 

A Homily in a Drawing-room. 
The Insanity of the “ Civilised.” 
The Police in India. 

Indian Notes. 

Tennyson as a Thinker. 

The Missionary from the East. 
Thought Transference. 

Tibbie’s Decision. 

Notes by the Way, and 

Crutches for the Month. 


A. C. FIFI£ELD, 44, Fleet-street, 
and all Booksellers. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


_——p- > 

It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Aiternoon, 


ae 
SUNDAY, September 19. 
LONDON. 
Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
Hurn. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. J. Hirrerson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rey. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressrty, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6,30, Rey. Ep@ar Dartyy. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1l and 7, Rev. F. Hemine Vaucuan, B.A. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 

" lland 7, Rey. Frank K. FRrExEsTon. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
1], Mr. T.. Epwarps; 6.30, Mr. 8S. P. 
PENWARDEN. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. RAwtines, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTE. 

Iiford, High-road, 11, Waurer Russexrr; 7, 
Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. Savetn Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HAnKINsON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CaaRLEs 
Roper, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDoN CoorPeEr. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 


Prrcoy W. Stanger. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
Rev. E. H. Picksrine, B.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. F. W. 
G. Foat, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, P.S.M., 
A. S. Nor; 6.30, Mr. G. J. ALLEN, 

University Hall, Gordon-square, 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. J. Pace Horps. 
Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rey. J. Hanwoop, B.A. 
Wimbledon, Collegiate Hall, Worple-road, 7, 
Mr. H. G. CHANCELLOR. 

Willesden, High School, Craven Park, 7, Rev. 
Peter Mixer, M.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. Dr. 
MumMMERY. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JonzEs. 


ApERystwyTH, New Street Meeting House, 1] 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. 
MoDoweELt. 
BirMiInGHAM, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. JoszepH Woop. 
Biaoxroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 
and 6.30, Rev. RoBrrr McGEE. 
Buackroot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovrnemovutH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, ll and 6.30, Rev. Jamms Burton, M.A. 

Briauton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
1l and 7, Rev. PrirustLtEy Prim. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. Guorer STREET. 

CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars. No 
Service. 

CHELTENHAM, Bayshill Unitarian Church, Royal 
Well Place, 11 and 7, Rev. J. Fisuur Jonzs, 

CuustrER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. J. Ponp. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Grxnver, B.A. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. 
Haminton Vance, B.D. 

GuInprorp, Ward-street Church, North-street, 
11 and 6.30, Mr. Gzorgr Warp. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. 8. Burrows. 

HorsHam, F¥ee Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MAarTEn. 
Luxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES 

Hargrove, M.A. 


11.15, 


Mr. 


10.45 
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LirorsTER, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. THornnitt, M.A. 

Lerorstrr, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Epaar I. Fripp, B.A. 

LivERPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. CHarLEs CRADDOCK. 

LiveRPoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
EK. Crerrpic Jonas, M.A. 

LryERPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-Park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. Waums ey, B.A. 

Marpstong#, Unitarian Church, Harl-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 
New Bricuton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 

Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. Ernest 


ParRry. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
RuDDLE. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.50, Rey. Dr. 
CARPENTER. 


Porrsmouts, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PortsmourTH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

Soarzorovucn, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosHrH WAIN. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. J. I’. Parmirer. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. C. 
J. StreEr, M.A. (Re-opening), 

Srpmovutn, Old Meeting, High-streot, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WinitaAm AGAR. 

Souruport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. Matrunw R. Scort, 

Tavistock, Abbey Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. 
RatTTENBURY HopGEs. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A, E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station 
(side door), 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxkzs. 


GERMANY. ; 
Hamspunra, The Church of the Liberal Faith, 
Logenhaus, . Welckerstrasse, 11, Rev, 


GARDNER PRESTON. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
CapztTown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. Ramspan Batm- 
FOBTH. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


—~~-— 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Department 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


PYNE H@USE, Private Nursing Home. 


Ve pleasant rooms for Chronic 

Invalids. Also for Surgical, Medicaland 

Maternity Cases. Gravel soil. Large garden. 

Inspection at any time.—64, South Side, 

Clapham Common, 8.W. Telephone : Brixton, 1493, 
Miss FLoRENCE BROTHERS. 


PENDLETON UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH, 
MANCHESTER. 


BAZAAR, Nov. 25, 26 and 27, 


- for Repairs, Decorations, &e. 


£800 required. 

PARCBLS of goods will be most aratetally 
received by Rev. R.. Nicol Cross, M.A., 55, 
Moorfield-road ; Mrs. G. H. Howarth, 43, 
Acresfield-road; Mrs. John Harwood, 29, 
Carlton-road ; Miss C. G. Wigley, 7, Halton 
Bank ; all in Pendleton. 


JT. Funrcurr Roprnson, Chairman. 
J. Envi, Mon. Sec. 


CROSS STREET CHURCH, CONGLETON. 


SALE OF WORK in aid of the 
Cross Street Church Sunday School Ex- 
tension Fund will be held on October 20, 1909, 
Donations of goods or money will be most 
atefully received by Mrs, F. Hani, Fern- 


ale, West-road, Congleton, or the Secretary, 


Miss M, BE, Bennett, Park-lane, Congleton. 


London, x 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1900. 


BIRTHS. 


Roscor.— On September 10, to Philip and 
Margaret Roscoe, at The Sun Dole, Reding- 


ton-road, a daughter. ' ; 
WuitakreR.—On September 12, at 99, Victoria- 
avenue, Hull, to Rev. W.and Mrs. Whitaker, 

a daughter. “id 
DEATH. a 

Farrar.—On September 14, at “Seatoller,? 
Stand, Ann, the beloved wife of James 
Farrar, Interred at Stand Unitarian Chapel, 
Friday, September 17. ine 
es 

a 

Board and Residence, s 

eaten f 

RISTOL AND CLIFTON.—Charm- 

_ ing Guest House.—Miss V. A, Bhanp 
receives Paying Guests at her well-appointed _ 


house, a delightful old Mansion, standing in 
park, 15 acres, near Durdham Downs and 
trams. ‘Tennis, croquet, Badminton ; Swedish 
gymnasium, garage, stabling. Hxcursions by 
boat and rail. Referencesexchanged. Terms 
from 353.—Henley Grove, Henleaze, Bristol. 


ot 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sza front, close to the 


Highclifi Hotel. 50rooms. Full-sized billiard — 
tables, Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff 


Promenade. Due south. Near Unitarian” 
Church. Illustrated Tariff—Apply Mrs. and 
Mr. Pocock. Soe 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. —“C 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-elg 
BOARD and RESIDENCE ; most comfor 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent euisine, 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate — _ 
Mr, and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer. : :° 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISE 
S. DEVON. Ladies as guests. § 


Prospectus from Miss Jonus. 


OUTHPORT.—APARTMENTS, 20, 
Avondale - road. — Pleasantly sii 

near to Promenade and Lord-street.— 
FIELDEN. Sac 
OW GREEN HOUSE, Thoral 
Aysgarth, 8, O., Yorks. Paying 
received. Lovely. scenery.—Full particular 
application, enclosing stamped envelop 
Miss SMITH. Fi 


OB emtcte pores 7 = TUBE).—Gu 
received. Comforiable home ; 

house, garden ; reasonable terms.—GUEST, ¢ 

Bellis, Downshire-hiil, N.W. fs he 


Nera CORNWALL. —A 
ments or Board - Residence. 

garden. Excellentreferences. Reduce 

winter months.— VICKERS, 5, Bay View 


oll 


CARBORO’.—Charming comfor 

furnished HOUSE TO LETS 

and croquet lawn; eight minutes we 

Reasonable terms for two years or les 
Apply, clo Miss Hows, 10, Park - 
Dewsbury. ' 3 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE Summer School of Theology, in 
Oxford, which was opened on Monday 
-and will continue till Friday of next week, 
marks the definite abandonment of con- 
fessional restrictions in theological teaching. 
In its way, it is as significant as the open 
Faculty of Theology in the University of 


_ Manchester, for it shows what a large 


number of scholars of the front rank are 
willing to co-operate. A few years ago 
this would have been impossible. It would 
have been looked upon as a novel and 
dangerous experiment. Now it is accepted 
~ almost as a matter of course, and excites 
hardly any public comment. Dr. Carpen- 
ter is the chairman of the executive com- 
-wittee, the Rev. A. J. Carlyle and the Rev. 
‘G. W. Thatcher are the secretaries, Canon 
Driver, Dr. Rashdall, Dr. Buchanan Gray, 
-Professor Moulton, Dr. Odgers, and Mr. 
Wicksteed are among the lecturers—a 
sufficiently comprehensive list, and the 
whole scheme hus been made possible by 
“generous pecuniary encouragement from 


the Hibbert Trustees. 
a3 Piles. 


THe inaugural lecture of the School was 
‘delivered on Monday evening in the Hall 
‘of Balliol College by Professor Percy 
Gardner, who described his object as an 
attempt to give an account of ‘‘ some new 
modes of regarding religion which belong 
‘to the new century.’’ He showed how 
historical method and the new feeling for 
the value of fact had modified our attitude 
towards authority in religion, especially 
-in regard to unverified tradition. But he 
-went on to express the conviction that the 
psychological element in Modernism would 
modify and control the historical and 
critical. There was now more emphasis 
on the life of religion than on creed and 
speculative thought. The religious beliefs 
which had greater persistency were those 
-which, in the struggle for existence, were 
‘the fittest to survive. This implied a 
belief in the Divine working in the world, 


which must come ‘‘ from the experience 


‘of life acting in conjunction with a certain 
He urged all religious 
teachers to observe the ‘‘ sacredness of 
fact,’’ and, at the same time, not to allow 


- im, we * 3 
ee ae 


the practical element to be thrust into the 
background. 
Sys en © 


Tue attention which has been aroused 
by Mr. Lloyd Thomas’ book on a Free 
Catholic Church, as testified by the review 
of the Italian edition by the Rev. A. L. 
Lilley, in our last issue, is interesting 
evidence of the type of thought and 
spiritual life which is winning acceptance 
in many quarters, both at home and 
abroad. A recent number of La Luce 
refers to it in most appreciative terms, 
the writer describing it as among the few 
books one is glad to have read, “ a mystical 
aspiration of the soul towards the magni- 
ficent ideal of a universal church without 
dogmas, without the coercion of authority, 
in which faith, hope and charity, above all 
charity, form the sole bond of union.’’ 
In the September number of the Positivist 
Review, Mr. Philip Thomas returns to the 
same theme in an article on ‘‘ The Move- 
ment Towards Free Catholicism.’’ 


% * * 


_ WE are not surprised that the Positivist 
writer sees in the whole moyement a 
triumph for his own ideas. That is one of 
the charms of Positivism, that it is so 
ready to claim everything beautiful and 
humane for its own. But we may let that 
pass. ‘*‘ What the advanced movements 
that still use the Christian name are 
aiming at,’’ he writes, ‘‘ may fairly he 
termed a Christian Positivism, that is to 
say, their leaders desire to base Christianity 
on demonstrable truth, instead of on 
supernatural inspiration or ecclesiastical 
authority. . . . It is the spirit that 
desires a new religious synthesis based on 
respect for the freedom of the human 
intellect and leaving an open course for 
progress that is of importance ; such a 
spirit sooner or later finds its true centre, 
and every endeavour made during the 
search is itself beneficial.’’ He ainis some 
rather ineffective criticism at Mr. Lloyd 
Thomas’ position on the ground that he 
is seeking for a Christian unity, and that 
would exclude three-fourths of the human 
race. But this is a limitation only on 


the surface, and not on the deeper spiritual 
levels. Mr. Lloyd Thomas makes it quite 


clear, both in his book and his pamphlet 


? i ‘ 
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on Modernism, that whatever the new 
synthesis is going to be, it will not be an 
amalgam of all the religions and cults of 
the world, but the genuine universality 
of the highest revelation God has ever 
made in history. 

P Pernt 


On the question of creed and dogma, 
the writer misunderstunds the position, 
and speaks of Mr. Lloyd Thomas’ obscurity. 
Now, if there is anything about which Mr. 
Lloyd Thomas is not obscure, we should 
have thought it was just here. He is even 
quite dogmatic in hig repudiation of cor- 
porate dogma as a bond of union ; but this 
does not involve, as is often supposed, 
‘*a standardless condition in religious 
thought.’’ It allows ample scope for the 
authority of great thinkers, which makes 
its appeal to the immanent reason of col- 
lective humanity. But apart from these 
points, which require full discussion, and 
not a mere passing reference, there is much 
that is deeply interesting in this criticism, 
on the whole so sympathetic, from the 
Positivist point of view. ‘‘ To some of us,”’ 
the writer says, ‘*it is a most gratifying 
portent to see the Unitarians on the move, 
as for some generations they have presented 
the anomaly of being at once the most 
advanced and the least mobile of religious 
bodies. They may now be about to seize 
the occasion to place themselves at the 
head of the forward movement in Christian 
thought.’” 

Foie hoot 


Tue Rev. L. P. Jacks, tutor at Man- 
chester College, and editor of the Hibbert 
Journal, has been attending the British 
Association at Winnipeg. The following 
abstract of a paper read by him on 
‘* Moral Instruction in Schools,’’ on 
August 25, in the Educational Science 
Section, is taken from the Daily News :— 


The demand for moral teaching had 
arisen, in the first instance, he said, from 
the obvious consideration that the spread 
of knowledge through general education 
was socially dangerous when unaccom- 
panied by moral advance. The demand 
had been greatly reinforced by the growth 
of the Imperial idea, which was awakening 
the national conscience and confronting 
the individual citizen with enlarged respon- 
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sibilities. The moral needs of the Empire 
were such as to constitute a demand for 
‘*super-men.’’ Efficiency was the word 
generally employed to express this fact, 
but ‘‘ efficiency ’’ meant, in this connection 
not merely technical knowledge in trade and 
courage in war, but moral qualities of a 
higher order still. The relations in which 
the Empire stood to its powerful neigh- 
bours demanded from its citizens mag- 
nanimity and consideration for the rights 
of others; while the problem of subject 
races suggested the need of a highly 
developed humanitarian spirit. 
ok * 2 


THe virtues could not be imparted one 
by one to young minds; nor should 
morality be made one among a number 
of set subjects. What was needed was 
the idea of an ‘‘ end ’’ which by becoming 
a principle co-ordinated the purposes of 
life. All attempts to teach the virtues 
departmentally would probably fail to 
produce moral action when the subject 
of such teaching was confronted with the 
actualities of life. Morality in education 
was rather the name of a method, which 
should dominate the teaching of all sub- 
jects, than an independent subject in 
isolation from the rest. 

feet te aa 

A FurTHER mistake was that of sup- 
posing that the virtues could be taught to 
the young according to a fixed pattern. 
The attempt to do so led inevitably to 
reaction against the idea of morality ; 
and it had to be remembered that the 
value of all teaching was measured by the 
kind of reaction it provoked in the mind 
of the taught. In this lay the greatest 
danger of the moral teacher, inasmuch 
as he could not control the reaction of his 
pupils’ minds. The school could never 
replace the home in moral teaching. We 
should imitate the methods of the Chinese, 
and give a large place in ethics to the 
strengthening of the family tie. 

. + hese Oe 

THE following notes by the Rev. J. 8. 
Rattenbury are taken from the Methodist 
Times of September 2. 

. a 1 

WueEwn I go away for a holiday, I look 
forward with great pleasure to the Sundays, 
and I spend them in the nearest Wesleyan 
chapel, with the exception of perhaps one 
service, when I visit an Anglican church 
to see how things go across the border. 
On Sunday night last I took a delightful 
walk through two miles of charming 
Cornish lanes, and ‘arrived at the Parish 
Church of Stratton. The church was 
crowded with men and women, and the 
service was most devout and beautiful. 
A village choir rendered the liturgy with 
admirable taste and feeling. The sermon 
was thoughtful, spiritual, and practical. 
One could only say, ‘‘ This is none other 
than the House of God and the gate of 
heaven.’’ But I am not writing either 
a criticism or an appreciation of a religious 
service. I should like to write many, 
“*'by way of reprisals,’’ as Bacon would 
say, but not now. 

EE ee ee 

I am writing because in that exquisite 
service there was one jarring note. It was 
not the fault of the clergy, or of the church, 
but arose from the fact that the law com- 


pels men to read certain things on certain 
days, whatever happens. We sang Psalm 
cix. And I thanked God I was a minister 
of a Free Church in a free country. I also 
remembered that that far-sighted man, 
John Wesley, abridged the Psalter of certain 
verses, which he considered improper for 
the mouths of a Christian congregation. 
To sing Psalm cia. in a Christian service 
is sheer blasphemy. I ground my teeth 
with indignation as I heard a Christian 
congregation sing these words. Here they 
are in the Prayer-book version :— 


When sentence is given to him, let him 
be condemned, 

And let his prayer be turned into sin. 

Let his days be few, and another take 
his office. 

Let his children be fatherless, and his 
wife a widow ; 

Let his children be vagabonds, and beg 
their bread ; 

Let them seek it out of desolate places. 

Let the extortioner consume all he hath ; 

And let the stranger spoil his labour. 

Let there be no man to pity him. 

Nor to have compassion on his fatherless 
children. 


Surely the time has come when we ough? 
frankly to acknowledge that it is most un- 
Christian to sing of our enemies : — 


Let his days be few, 

Let his children be fatherless, 

And his wife a widow ; 

Let his children be vagabonds and beg, 
and so on. 

* * * 

Aut this sort of thing must have a bad 
effect. Much is written to-day about the 
Scriptures. In our own church there are not 
lacking indications of fear that reverence 
for the Bible is declining. If men are 
trained by the singing of such words to 
believe that they are religious, it is no 
wonder. Whatever our theory of inspira- 
tion of Scripture, we ought frankly to ac- 
knowledge, as we must if we tell the truth, 
that the spirit of the curses in Psalm cix. 
is absolutely opposed to the spirit of Jesus, 
who said, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.’’ 

* * * 


Why should sucha psalm havea place at 
all in Holy Scripture ? Certainly not that 
it may be sung by Christian congregations 
to-day! The psalm has certain beautiful 
expressions in it; it realises that God is on 
the side of the needy, and is full of faith 
that righteousness will be vindicated. It 
expresses a deep and real religious spirit 
in a man whose feelings towards his enemies 
are the reverse of Christian. It is valuable 
in showing us how far that religious spirit 
in Christ (present even in the breast of this 
half-savage psalmist), has made the race 
progress. We may read it with real 
edification as we remember that to us there 
has been shown ‘‘ a more excellent way,”’ 
for now we know that without charity 
nothing availeth. I do not want to lose 
the psalm, but to sing it to-day in public is 


monstrous! Fora mixed congregation with 


little historic sense to sing such words as 
praise to God is positively absurd. I 
cannot understand the state of mind which 
would not be shocked at those horrible 
curses! Ought not something to be done 
in the great Church of England to prevent 


the schools as a record of membership or 


the singing of words such as these, which 
might be positively demoralising in their 
effect ? 

* * * 

Mr. Ratrensury’s protest seems to us 
most manly and right. The present writer 
happened also to be worshipping in a little 
village church on the evening of August 22, 
when this psalm was sung. To hear a simple 
village congregation cherubically singing 
those curses was a strange and saddening 
experience. If it had been a grim old 
congregation of stern Puritans who meant 
every word, it would have been somehow 
less shocking. The utter unreality and 
incongruity of the whole thing was what 
impressed the hearer. When men don’t 
mean what ‘they say in worship, which 
ought to be the most solemn simple reality, 
there is divorce -between life and religion 
of the most dangerous kind. There may 
be no conscious hypocrisy, but there must 
be a carelessness about truth. To sing 
such psalms, and mean every word, is in- 
dicative of a very imperfect Christianity. 
But to sing such psalms and not mean 
a word we say is worse. It makes worship 
for the moment utterly unreal. It is the 
destruction of religion altogether. 

ee ere 


A NEW service ‘of song dealing with 
Theodore Parker’s life, by Mise Marian — 
Pritchard and. Miss Amy Wethall, was one 
of the last pieces of work on which the late 
Miss Marian Pritchard was engaged, in ad- 
dition to the historical sketch for the 
bicentenary of the Stoke Newington Green 
Chapel, completed just before her death. An 
earlier service ‘‘ A Noble Life,’’ with the 
readings taken from Miss F. BE. Cooke’s 
‘* Theodore Parker,’’ appeared in J'eachers’ 
Notes, October,1883, and was also separately 
issued by the Sunday School Association, 
but is now out of print. The new service __ 
benefits by the experience ofits predecessor. —_—_ 
The story is rewritten, though naturally not 
without reference to Miss Cooke’s beauti- _ 
ful work, and a better proportion is ob- 
served in the length of the whole service, 4 
and relatively in the alternating passages a 
of narrative and song. There are just ; 
half the number of hymns,andmorescope  —__ 
is given to the reader tosecure a sustained 
interest in the story. One thing in the 
music we regret. In both servicesahymn- 
tune is used, made out of the well-known 
song, ‘‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes,” 
which, until the charming old song is quite __ 
forgotten, is a mixing of incongruous things _ 
We find also in the new service that the. 
tune set to Lowell’s “ Men whose boast it is” 
does not sing easily, the fourth and eighth 
lines being decidedly awkward. But the 
service as a whole is beautifully conceived _ 
and worked out, and it should be very 
widely used, especially next year in con- 
nection with the centenary of Parker's 
birth. A word may be added here about 
another welcome publication of the Sunday __ 
School Association’s. We refer tothe two _ 
cards, with decorative borders, for use in 


for children newly welcomed into the fellow- 
ship of school or congregation at a serv 
of christening or dedication. The card 
are supplied with blank centres, to be 
in as required. The border of the ] 
card is particularly successful. The c 
is attractive, but not gaudy, and 
is strong and really beautiful in 
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EDITORIAL ARTICLES. 


DOGMATIC REACTION. 


THe triumph of freedom is often the 
opportunity of reaction, in Religion as well 
as in affairs of State. Men grow anxious 
as they gaze into the dim horizons of the 
future. They are in a hurry to see the 
completion of the new social fabric, the 
new Church of which they are only laying 
the foundations. They pay a lip-service to 
the principle of growth, but in their hearts 
they have a preference for finality, ‘There 
are always teachers who are ready to take 
advantage of this state of mind, some of 
them in genuine devotion to an inherited 
dogma, others because they see an oppor- 
tunity of a tactical victory. There is, un- 
fortunately, even in religious controversy 
and discussion a gocd deal of the spirit, 
which loves to score points in a game, and 
the disinterested passion for reality, cost 
what it may, lead where it will, is blurred by 
subtle appeals to prejudice or the rhetorical 
caricature of an opponent’s point of view. 
We do not expect to get rid of the dogmatist 
in religion, or indeed in any other depart- 
ment of human activity, where positiveness 
is counted a virtue. But it is sometimes 
well to give timely warning of his ap- 
proach, 

There is no principle which is more 
central for Liberal Religion than that of the 
various interpretations of Christian truth. 
Just because Truth is not a dead deposit, 
which can be analysed and labelled, but a 
radiant disclosure of the Life and Love of 
Gop, men are bound to gaze at it from 
different angles of vision, to watch it 
blending with a manifold human experi- 
ence, and to interpret but not exhaust its 
meaning in their fallible human speech. 
To some people all this sounds like a danger- 
ous lapse into vagueness, but to us it appears 
to be a spiritual discovery of transcendent 
importance. Already it has widened reli- 
gious sympathies, and made men conscious 
of a deeper unity of spirit and aim than is 
represented by their sect life or their denom- 
inational allegiance. In other words, it has 
worked what may be called a_ religious 
miracle, and the attraction which it has for 
men is an attraction for the deepest life of 
the soul. It is clear that if a principle 
of this kind, which is not simply a pious 
opinion or an intellectual heresy, but a 
living Gospel of the Spirit, is allowed to 
work its way unchecked, the traditional 
empire of dogma is doomed ; for there is no 
single inerrant statement of the truth by 
which men must be saved, or which alone 
entitles them to profess and call themselves 
Christians, 

We are not surprised that there are signs 
of reaction already on the part of men who 
yalue religious monopolies, and look upon 


Christendom as a protected area, where the 


gifts and graces of the Spirit are regulated and adjustment of the first and sole revela- 


by an ecclesiastical tariff. We do not fora 
moment impugn their earnestness or sin- 
cerity. Sometimes a vital experience 
breathes through their impetuous words. 
No one, for instance, can read a book like 
Dr. Fiaers’ ‘‘ The Gospel and Human 
Needs,’’ without being braced by the fer- 
vour and intimacy of its appeal, however 
little he may agree that the Catholic creeds 
and a highly developed sacramental system 
contain the only legitimate expression of 
the truth of Gop. But precisely the same 
claim is made, perhaps with more dogma- 
tism and less charm, from the side of 
traditional evangelical orthodoxy. Pro- 
testant scholasticism, with its theory of a 
closed Revelation and a finished Book, 
cannot be modified by any process of 
growth and change into something broader 
and more inclusive. The only course open 
to it, when it is strictly logical, is to take the 
traditional version of Pauline Christianity 
and to proclaim it as absoiute and final. It 
requires a good deal of mental inflexibility 
to assert this at the present time, especially 
on the part of those who have had any 
training in historical method or the study 
of religious experience. But this is pre- 
cisely the attitude and the message of cer- 
tain theologians, who have embarked on a 
campaign of dogmatic reaction, with the 
consequent narrowing of spiritual sympa- 
thy, and the imminent danger of intellec- 
tual obscurantism, in the interests of their 
tradition. In two recent articles in the 
Christian World, with the sombre and for- 
bidding title, ‘‘The Roman Koad of 
Rationalism,’’ Dr. P. T. Forsyru, re- 
nouncing the last shreds of his former 
breadth and tolerance, comes forward «s 
the protagonist of an exclusive orthodoxy. 
It is true that he refers to our need of a 
modernised theology, and he pays, in pass- 
ing, a momentary tribute to criticism— 
provided it arrives at the results which 
are essential to his theory—but the sub- 
stance of his argument is a vehement and 
rhetorical assertion that the apostles 
claimed. *‘ a supernatural and authoritative, 
and final insight into the meaning of 
Curist,’’ and that the action of the Spirit 
in their case was ‘‘ unique in nature and 
authority on all matters that concern the 
soul and centre of the faith.’’ Dr. For- 
SYTH is prepared to accept all the hazards 
of this position. ‘‘ Christianity does not 
turn, ’’ he says, ‘‘ on the fact of Jesus, but 
on the interpretation. You do not have 
revelation till you have interpretation. 
In the matter of revelation it is not so 
much a matter of CuRIstT’s bringing a real 
revelation, but of his bringing the absolute, 
the final one.’’ If it is objected that the 
Spirit works in the hearts of men to-day as 
in the days of the Apostles, he is prepared 
with the answer: ‘‘ The Spirit is in and 
through the Word, and not merely with and 
alongside the Word. The Spirit is no 
second revelation, but the self-interpretation 


tion. There is no second dispensation of 
the Spirit following on that of the Son.’’ 
The rejection of the Pauline interpretation 
is, he tells us, equivalent to the rejection of 
Christianity. It is another ¥ religion. 
‘* Make no mistake,’’ he writes in a tone of 
challenge to all who are of a contrary 
opinion, ‘‘ that that is the issue, however 
honestly it may be disguised for the unwary 
in spirituality, fraternity, devotion, and all 
the pieties of an age bound to its own sub- 
jectivity and lost to salvation in mere 
religion.’’ 

The positiveness of these and similar 
statements, what we cannot help calling 
their rhetorical extravagance, will no 
doubt exercise some influence over minds 
which live not on reasons but on dogmas, but 
we are certain that many sensitive spiritual 
natures, with special gifts for discipleship 
will only be saddened and repelled. There 
is remarkably little argument to answer 3 
the words, ‘‘ come, let us reason together,’” 
are never heard. It is the quintessence of 
dogmatic reaction—Accept my creed or 
live an exile from the fellowship of Curist. 
But underlying this and similar attempts 
there is in reality a deep religious scepti- 
cism. Dr. Forsytu has no rejoicing sym- 
pathy with the Spirit of Gop indwelling in 
human life. He has a distrust of the new 
emphasis upon experience unless experi- 
ence can be made to fit his formula. He 
sees quite clearly that the growing and en- 
larging experience of the Christian fellow- 
ship. occupies a position of great import- 
ance in the religious thought of the day, 
and he dislikes it. And he seeks to dis- 
credit it by a subtle appeal to prejudice. 
It is contrary to the normative principle 
of Protestantism, he tells us; it is only 
Catholic tradition tricked out under another 
name. And so he leaves us on the horns 
of the old dilemma, the infallible Church, 
or the infallible Word, and his dogma is 
not the Church. CoLERIDGE was right when 
he said that in infallibility there can be no 
degrees. 

We do not believe that this type of 
thought or this attitude of mind has any 
future, certainly not a future of usefulness 
for religion. The recovered sense of the 
richness and variety of religious experience, 
and the desire to penetrate deeper than 
traditional interpretations into the very 
presence-chamber of the Divine will per- 
meate human life more and more. The 
Spirit of Gon living, working, guiding, will 
undermine and overthrow all theologies 
and ecclesiastical systems which are not 
large enough to contain it. Dr. Forsyrx’s 
form of dogmatic reaction, in the interests 
of a stationary Protestantism, has simply 
revealed to us how little it contains that 
we should desire it. He has provided us 
with no answer to the pertinent question 
of Erasmus, ‘‘ Why should we narrow the 
profession of Curist when he willed that it 
should be most broad?’ We agree with 
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a recent writer when he describes spiritual 
intolerance as ‘‘ the most anti-human of 
ail moods,’’ 


a oan TE 


THE ETHICS OF TIPPING. 


THE opening of a new hotel in London 
with the stringent provision that no ser- 
vant will be permitted to receive tips, is an 
interesting, and, as this world goes, a rather 
daring experiment. It will surely be wel- 
comed by many who feel themselves the 
helpless victims of a system which they 
dislike as demoralising and absurd. What 
we must all desire is that good work should 
be properly paid, and that the relation 
between the buyer and seller should be as 
human and natural and pleasant as possible. 
-A man whose wages are largely composed of 

‘tips has an insecure and uncertain income. 
The element of luck is an important factor 
in his receipts. He is not certain of re- 

‘ceiving his market value, but is always on 
the fret and strain to get more, or to avoid 

getting less. This does not tend to better 
service, it tends to the direct opposite. 
It discourages quiet, steady work. It 

‘makes for effusive efforts to please the rich, 
and officious fussy efforts to appear useful 
to them. It makes for disregard of the 
poor. But, in addition to this, it interferes 
with the right human relation between em- 
ployers and employed. How uncomfort- 
able, almost undignified, is the exit from a 
Swiss hotel! We have paid our bill in 
which the service was included, and we go 
out into the hall to find half-a-dozen ser- 
vants loitering about. They are all pre- 
tending to be doing something and all 
watching us as a cat watches a mouse. 
There is a half-concealed greed cloaked by a 
pretence of excessive friendliness, which 
spoils our farewell. We have no objection 
to pay the full price of the labour involved, 
but to do it in this way is disagreeable to 
him who gives and demoralising to him who 
takes, 

How different is our relation with the 
conductor of a tram anda cabdriver! The 
conductor wants nothing from me except 
‘my penny. There is no idea in his mind 
‘of getting anything out of me, there is no 
hostility, no pandering in our relationship. 
If we talk, it is as one man to another in a 
perfectly frank, simple way. At least I 
thank him for his ticket and he thanks me 
‘for my penny. But with a cabdriver there 
is no question of thanks unless I scanda- 
lously overpay him. My chief thought in 
‘connection with him is how much must I 
pay this fellow to escape abuse; or,-if I 
am yet more sensitive, how much must I 
pay to avoid a chilly stare of incredulous 
surprise at my niggardliness. His chief 


.thought is how much can I make out of this. 


bloke. 'To say the least of it,-that is nota 
pleasant tip Bi gsh between man and 
man, 


- 


inclined to imagine it. 
which permeates our modern life, especially 
in the affairs of eating, drinking, and travel- 
ling, is the ruin of the right relationship 
between human beings. 


national increase of Armaments, 
against which a single individual or a single 
nation is almost powerless. 
under the burden, we may point out its 
absurdity ; but, as long as it is generally 
adopted, we cannot avoid falling in with it 


Pacriatia ee > Sealy is our relationship, 


with a waiter anda greengrocer. The latter 
gives me his potatoes or carrots. 
him his market price almost without 


I pay 


thinking of it, and chat about the weather, 
or the Budget or the North Pole. The former 
wants money out of me in addition to my 
bill, If he is polite and talkative, and 
anxious about my appetite, I suspect him of 
ulterior motives. If he takes particular 
trouble, it is not because he has real good- 
will, or finds me a congenial spirit, but 
because he scents a victim who can be 
persuaded to give him a larger tip than 
usual. Even when this motive is not. para- 
mount, as it may not always be, we are 
The whole system 


The system of tipping, like that of Inter- 
ig one 


We may groan 


to some extent. If we take a vow never to 


give tips, we shall have a most unpleasant 
time; and, as things are now, we shall not 
be paying the full value of the services 
received. The tips of the waiter, the hotel 
servant, the railway porter, and cabman are 
reckoned as part of his legitimate salary. 


The terms they make with their masters 
include the expectation of tips.4 

The system can only be successfully 
combated by the employers. Let them 
estimate the full value of what they-pro- 
vide, service included, and charge accord- 
ingly. No just man wishes to pay less than 
the full value, but he wishes to eliminate 
greed and cringing, and the obsession of 
money as far as possible from the giving 
and receiving of services. We would gladly 
pay_exactly the same sum as our hotel bill 
and tips together amount to, if that is the 


market value: of services rendered. It is 


not on the score of economy that we protest 
against tips; it is because they make for 
uncertainty in wages, and for an unwhole- 
some, disagreeable relationship between 
employersand employed that we welcome 
any experiment to abolish them. There 
will be room always for unforced surprise 
presents between friends. The poor are at 
least as ready with such presents as the rich. 
The gift which comes from a friend «“ blesses 
him that gives and him that takes,” but a 
gift which is expected and required, has 
neither the straightforward simplicity of 
wages nor the charm of a present. It is 
a fallen angel, neither human nor divine. 
It is good to receive payment for our work ; 


‘it is good to give and receive offerings of 


affection. But tips are neither one thing 
nor the other. The sooner they are 


-abolished igh od the eae por our 


cee " 


biography in existence. 
sturdy character and immense conversa- 


ie 
tional powers were more remarkable than er 
his ** compositions,’’ and his stately prose es 
: - a f HS 
has since lost the attraction it then pos- at 
sessed. Excepting the ‘‘ Lives of the 4 


to be read. 
Rambler ’’ are dull, hopelessly dull to the 
modern mind. But 
and heard and loved the man in Boswell’s — 
pages we enjoy almost everything that 

came from his pen. 
innumerable prejudices, a rough manner 
with those he did not like, and sometimes 
with those he did ; but under the formid- 
able and occasionally: overbearing exterior | 
beat a gentle, brave, and devout heart, 


smith, 
1709, the son of ‘‘ a hig, bony: bookseller,’’ 


Michael J ohnson, and his wife Sarah Ford, 
| Michael Johnson kept no accounts, and his — 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


He 8 , 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


1 

SAMUEL JonNson is one of the im- ¥ 

mortals. He lives and will live, not for what : 

he wrote, nor for the influence he exerted on 4 
writing, but for the vigour and charm of his 

personality. He was one of the first ~ 
Englishmen to make a living, such as it 
as, by literature ; one of the first to estab- 


lish literature among us as a profession ; : 
one of the first to appeal to the publie and J 
to repudiate the patron; was the undis- ere 
puted head for a generation of English = 
literary society ; but he was also, and is, ‘ 


the subject of perhaps the most interesting 
Tn his own day his 


Poets ’’ his books are little read or likely a 
‘* Rasselas’’ and ‘‘ The i 


when we have seen 


He had a loud voice, 


‘* He had nothing of the bee ae said Gold: am 
‘but the skin.” Ds 
He was born at Lichfield, on Sept. 15, 


wife could keep none, and they consequently — 
never quite knew how they stood in the 
world. To supplement their indefinite ; 
income they had a lodger, a Dr. Samuel _ 
Swinfen, who was in their house when young 
Johnson was born, and after whom he was 
named Samuel. He was a poor baby, the | 
child of elderly parents, with weak eyes, the © 
resultofscrofula. Anuncomplimentaryaunt 
—and there are such—declared she would 
not pick such a child out of the gutter. 
When he was three, his father, a strong tory — 
and believer in the divinity of princes, took 
him to London to be touched by Queen — 
Anne. He remembered the visit, and — 
recalled a lady in a black hood. In’ ‘tow: 
his mother bought him a silver mig, 
seribed ‘* Sam. J.,”? not ‘9, J.,’” whi = 
were her own initials, to insure it going to <! be 
him at her death. Owing to bad sight he — Bae ie 
was accompanied to and from the dame- 
school by a maid. One day she was late. 
and he insisted on going home by himself. 
When she followed, he turned back 
beat her. This independence chang 
him through life. 
At the grammar school he was kne 
a big, heavy lad, constitutionally i 
indolent, but a great reader with a ten ious 
memory. He was the kind of boy Roper : 
Ascham had faith in—‘‘ not over-dull, — > E 
heavy, knotty and lumpish, but hard, | 
rough and soraewhat stuffish. * Such if 
well handled by the mother ’’ and *‘ rightly 
sranothed and wrought not overthwarthy — 
and against the wood by the master,” turned © 
out best. - So it proved in Johnson’s 
When he odie fifteen he went as p 
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teacher to Stourbridge. Comparing the 
two schools, he afterwards said that 
at the one he learned much from 
the boys and little from the master, 
at the other much from the master and 
little from the boys. Then for a couple 
of years he helped his father in the shop, 
took charge of a bookstall oa market days 
in the neighbouring towns, and read con- 
tinuously, spending hours in the garret at 
home among books and apples, and gather- 
ing much curious and miscellaneous infer- 
mation. Dr. Swinfen advised his father 
to send him to college, and promised assist- 
ance. He himself was an Oxford man, an 
old student of Pembroke. So to Oxford 
and to Pembroke College Samuel Johnson 
went in 1728, in his nineteenth year. On 
the night of his arrival, a shy, ungainly 
youth, he astonished his tutor by quoting 
Macrobius. But he was not happy at the 
university. He felt ‘‘ out ofit.’’ He had 
shabby clothes, suffered from ill-health, and 
was solitary. To Dr. Swinfen he wrote a 
Latin letter desc tibing symptoms of what 
he feared might be insanity. Admiring the 
Latin, Dr. Swinfen showed the letter to 
- friends at Lichfield. . Johnson was indig- 
nant. He did not want his symptoms to be 
a discussed by neighbours, and with some 
_ surliness he refused to take further help 
oe from the doctor. He therefore left Oxford, 
_ without a degree, and was at home again—- 
- with the exception, apparently, of another 
brief period at college—until his father’s 
death i in 1751. 
_ Putting aside eleven guineas of the £20 
he received by his father’s will, he took a 
Sa post as usher at Market Bosworth in 
Leicestershire. The drudgery was great, 
involving duties that were menial. Writing 
to Edmund Hector, an ald schoolfellow 
‘in Birmingham, he said ‘‘ Vitam continet 
* una dies—one day contains the whole of 
my life: it is unvaried as the note of a 
ckoo.’? He endured it some months, 
and then he joined Hector, who was 
beginning practice as a surgeon, at his 
lodging at a bookseller’s. For this bookseller, 
the only one then in Birmingham, Johnson 
undertook a translation from the French 
of Father Lobo’s ‘‘ Voyage to Abyssinia.” 
In the progress of the work he was seized 
_ with melancholy. Hector encouraged him, 
1 told him the printer would suffer if it was 
nob finished,- and wrote down what he 
_ dictated from his bed. In this way it was 
Z completed, and Johnson got his first five 
‘i “guineas as an author. In 1734 he was 
- eee at home, with his mother, and a 
_ brother Nathaniel who carried on the 
- father’s business; and from Lichfield he 
f issued proposals for an edition of Politian. 
Nothing came of them. An application to 
E dward Cave, editor of The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, was equally unsuccessful. He 
d for a mastership at Solihull. It 
efused, on the ground that his inde- 
ence might ‘* huff the feoffers,’’ and 
“‘ has such a way of distorting his ied 
which, though he can’t help, the gentlemen 
Bp tines it may effect some young lads.’’ 
opening then offered itself in a rather 
curious fashion. In Birmingham he had 
Bison welcome at the house of a Mr. and 
M s. Porter. Mr. Porter died, and John- 
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9 affection. It was an odd match. 


as (eeepreds she forty-eight. 
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thoroughly good. He was not a beauty— 
lean and lank, with huge limbs and scarred 
face, and stiff straight hair, which she 
parted at the back of his head. He was 
subject also to strange puflings and gesticu- 
lations; which were calculated to amuse 
others besides ‘‘ young lads.’? Widow 
Porter overlooked deficiencies and _pro- 
nounced him ‘‘ the most sensible man she 
had ever seen in her life.’’ To avoid the 
curious they went to Derby for the wedding. 
On the way they fell out. ‘‘ Sir,’’ said 
Johnson afterwards to the inquisitive 
Boswell,’’ she had read the old romances 
and had got into her head the fantastical 
notion that a woman of spirit should treat 
her lover like a dog. So, sir, at first she 
told me that I rode too fast, and she 
couldn’t keep up with me; and when I 
rode a little slower she passed me and com- 
plained that I lagged behind. I was not to 
be made the slave of caprice, and I resolved 
to begin as I meant to end. I therefore 
pushed on briskly till I was fairly out of her 
sight. The road lay between two hedges, so 
I was sure she couldn’t miss it; and I con- 
trived that she should come up with me. 
When she did I observed her tobe in tears.’’ 

We hear of one other quarrel. On 
account of his short sight he used to hold 
the candle close to his face while reading. 
Sometimes when it burnt low, he turned it 
upside down and dropped the grease on the 
floor. Once Mrs. Johnson’s remonstrances 
were more vigorous and sustained than 
usual. “ My dear,” he growled at last, “ we’ve 
had enough about the floor; let us have 
something now about the ceiling.’’ There 
was strong affection ‘between them. She 
was his ‘‘ dear Tetty’’ until her death ; 
and eighteen years after her death he wrote 
in his diary, ‘‘ when I recollect the time 
in which we lived together, my grief for her 
has not abated, and I have less pleasure in 
any good that befalls me because she does 
not partake of it.’’ 

Now, Mrs. Johnson had £500; and with 
this he started a school. In The Gentle- 
mans Magazine, in 1736, appeared the 
advertisement—‘‘ At Iidial, near Lichfield 
in Staffordshire, young gentlemen are 
boarded and taught the Latin and Greek 
languages by Samuel Johnson.’’ Three 
pupils came, two of them sons of a Captain 
Garrick. After eighteen months there 
were no more, and Johnson resolved to try 
his fortune with a drama. In March, 1737, 
with rather more than half a tragedy in 
his pocket, he set out, with his pupil, 
David Garrick, for London. They ‘‘ rede 
and tied,’’ that is, rode one horse, turn and 
turn about; and thus entered the great 
city, where later they became so dis- 
tinguished. 

After a brief sojourn in town, Johnson 
took a lodging at Greenwich, and tried to 
finish his tragedy. He was lonely and 
anxious and could not write. Under the best 
of circumstances ‘“JTrene” was a laboured 
production. Dramatic elements perhaps 
were in it, but they did not blend happily. 
Returning to Lichfield, where he had left 
his wife, he managed to complete it there, 
and then in 1738, with his wife, he arrived 
ee second time in the metropolis, ‘‘ to do or 

fey ’ 

“Trene” was rejected, but Cave gavehim 
work on The Gentleman’s M agazine. He 
received also £10 for a poem in imitation 
of Juvenal entitled ‘‘ London.’’ It came 
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out the same year as Pope’s ‘‘ 1738,” 
and challenged comparison with it. Now 
it is chiefly interesting for the author’s 
first and gloomy impressions of the city 
where in after years he was so entirely in 
his element. He speaks forcibly, almost 
savagely of hardship in the midst of 
plenty. 

«Slow rises worth by poverty depressed.” 

Pope inquired after the writer, 
informed that it was by ‘‘a poor man 
named Johnson.’’ He tried with others, 
in vain, to get him a mastership and a 
degree. Next year Johnson was glad to 
borrow half-a-crown from Cave for work 
in advance, and signed himself ii one of 
his letters,}‘‘ Yours mpransus.’’ For the 
Gentleman’s Magazine he wrote Debates 
of the Senate of Lilliput. Reporting was 
forbidden in the House of Commons ; 
but a member, Guthrie, who had a good 
memory, and a good digestion, used to 
sit through the discussions and write 
down afterwards what he recollected. 
Johnson worked up Guthrie’s notes into 
eloquent orations, and earned thereby a 
regular supply of housekeeping money. 
When, however, he understood that the 
Debates were taken as genuine, he declined 
to continue them. He would not be a 
party to a fraud. 

In these days of bitter struggle, Johnson 
made the acquaintance of Richard Savage, 
who claimed to be an illegitimate son of 
the Countess of Macclesfield, and was 
certainly ill-treated and gifted but profli- 
gate. He pitied and befriended him, 
and on his death in prison, in 1743, he 
wrote the story of his life. It is his first 
piece of biography, and one of his best. 
Reynolds took it up as he stood at his © 
fireplace and read on until his arm was 
numbed. Johnson heard it praised while 
he dined one day at Cave’s house behind 
a screen—too poor and shabby to appear 
at table. Stern personal experience runs 
through the book. ‘‘ Those are no proper 
judges,’’ he wrote, “*‘ of his conduct who 
have slumbered away their time on the 
down of abundance, nor will a wise man 
easily presume to say, Had I been in 
Savage’s condition I should have lived or 
written better.”’ 

For years he struggled on, doing any 
honest work—pamphlets, epitaphs, ser- 
mons, short poetical pieces, paragraphs 
for the magazines. He was keenly inter- 
ested in the Stuart rising of 1745. As a 
strong Tory, he sympathised with the 
rebels. This was to be on the unpopular 
side. It did not help him that he was in 
opposition to the Government and out- 
spoken in his opinions. One day, when 
Hogarth called on Samuel Richardson 
and expressed Whig sentiments about the 
rebellion, he was aware of a person stand- 
ing at the window who shook his head and 
rolled his body about in such an extra- 
ordinary manner that he concluded him 
to be some weak-minded protégé of the 
benevolent novelist. But suddenly, to his 
astonishment, the supposed lunatic stepped 
forward and burst out into a torrent of 
eloquence against George II. This was the 
first time Hogarth and Johnson met and 
they were not introduced. 

In 1747, however, Johnson’s merits 
were sufficiently known to encourage the 
London publishers to contract with him 
for the Dictionary of the English Language, 
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The prospectus was addressed to Lord 
Chesterfield, who sent the editor £10, and 
took no further notice of him. Afterwards 
Johnson spoke indignantly of having 
waited in his outer rooms and been re- 
pulsed from the door. He looked in vain 
to ‘‘ the great.’? Disappointed expecta- 
tions from that quarter are among the 
sufferings named in his poem The Vanity 
of Human Wishes, written in 1748, in a 
lodging which he had taken at Hampstead 
for his wife’s health, when he had toiled 
for ten years in London and was yet 
scarcely able to pay his way :— 


* Deign on the passing world to turn thine 
eyes, 

And pause awhile from letters to be wise ; 

There mark what ills the scholar’s life 
assail, 

Toil, envy, want, the patron and the jail.’”’; 


His first real ‘‘ lift’? came from David 
Garrick, who, passing from law to the 
stage, had created a sensation, in 1741, by 
his performance of Richard III. In 1747 
he became manager of Drury Lane, and 
asked from Johnson an opening prologue. 
Then, having established himself in the 
new theatre, in 1749, he produced his 
old master’s tragedy, Irene—forced it for 
nine nights and obtained for the author 
a profit of nearly £200. The sale of the 
copyright realised another £100. And 
for the first time since the failure of his 
school at Edial, Johnson was able to look 
a bit freely about him. He took a house 
in Gough-square—his one home in London 
that remains—and turned the garret into 
a workshop for his Dictionary. He 
started also The Rambler, which, issued 
every Tuesday and Saturday, and reaching 
a circulation of about 500, brought in 
something towards the expenses of his 
wife’s illness. In the opening paper we 
find the following: ‘‘ But whether my 
expectations are most fixed on pardon or 
praise, I think it not necessary to discover ; 
for having accurately weighed the reasons 
for arrogance and submission, I find them 
so nearly equiponderant that my im- 
patience to try the event of my first per- 
formance will not suffer me to attend any 
longer the trepidations of the balance.”’ 
This is ‘* Johnsonian English,’’ the style 
polite people then enjoyed, the best 
authors affected, marked by long learned- 
looking words of Latin origin and well- 
balanced stately sentences. By perfecting 
such a style, Johnson prepared for its 
supersession. 

It was in reaction against this that 
Goldsmith returned to the manner of the 
Queen Anne Essayists—their light touch, 
their easy yet choice English, their humour 
and gaiety. The Rambler is elephantine 
after>The Tatler and The Spectator, and 
Goldsmith felt it such. He, therefore, 
made Addison and Steele, and not his 
loved contemporary, his model in ‘‘ The 
Vicar of Wakefield’’ and ‘‘ The Citizen 
of the World.’’ But this was not a 
natural development. The true successor 
to Johnsonian dignity is not the archaic 
gracefulness of Goldsmith, but the sim- 
plicity of Wordsworth and Scott. 

The Rambler lasted only two years, until 
March 14, 1752. On the 17th Mrs. John- 
son died. It had been published to meet 
the cost of her illness, and it ended with 
her death. Johnson had not the heart nor 
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the same occasion to continue it. She 
was dear to him. The anniversary of her 
death was one of the days he kept for 
prayer and meditation at home. Twenty- 
six years after their separation he wrote, 
‘* Whatever our faults and failings, we 
loved each other. I did not forget thee 
yesterday.’’ And again, 1782, two years 
before his own decease, ‘‘ This is the day 
on which, in 1752, dear Tetty died. I 
have not uttered a prayer of repentance 
and contrition. Godhelp me. Thou God 
art merciful, hear my prayers and enable 
me to trust in Thee.”’ 
E. I. F. 
————_=<—_—___. 


ANOTHER VOICE FROM THE 
* CROW’S NEST.” 


“ Tue air bites shrewdly here,” remarks 
that one of two travellers who is given to 
quoting Shakespeare in season and out of 
season. And indeed on this particular 
August morning the quotation seems season- 
able enough, when one advances an in- 
quiring nose beyond the embrace of the 
“duvet.” A few moments of cowardly 
reflection; then a leap out of bed, and 
another to the window, and,. behold—an 
arctic fairyland! The whole world lies 
under an unsullied mantle of snow! Snow 
under the pale morning light on remote 
hill-tops, snow outlining every drooping 
branch of the pines clothing the mountain 
sides, snow lying in an unbroken amplitude 
over the meadows where yesterday the 
cows were cropping the summer flowers, 
snow making a scheme of architecture of 
the rough farm chalets which puts to shame 
the medieval builders, snow covering with 
enchantment all the unsightly circumstance 
of a diligence station in a lonely mountain 
valley. The cows, aggrieved at this pre- 
mature experience, huddle beseechingly 
under the shelter of their house, mutely 
entreating an opened door. Very cold, 
and three inches of snow! They can give 
you an appetising dinner at the littie hotel, 
but otherwise it is not luxurious. We 
glance dubiously up the white road to the 
Ofener Pass. ‘Can we have a fire?”’ 
we ask; and the bright little waitress, 
who has hovered round us ever since we 
arrived last night, replies briskly that even 
now they are “‘ making some fire.” Visions 
of a good blaze and an armchair beside it, 
to say nothing of some English books 
wonderfully discovered in the dining- 
room, assail the natural—woman (yes, it 7s 
the woman). Then let those gathering 
clouds empty themselves over the Pass. 
But the vision is rudely dispelled. We see 
a few sticks kindled at the back of the huge 
black stove, and as for the armchair, that 
too is only a dream. The white world out- 
side is more inviting than this shivering 
indoors. Excelsior! and we march boldly 
out into the August rendering of Decem- 
ber, up the road, and in the forest path, 
where the long arms of the pines groan 


‘under their burden, and where we look 


down dim vistas whose carpet of fern and 
flowers glanced and quivered yesterday 
with shafts of golden light. But the wise 
flowers know this is only an episode. The 
sun is on their side still; as soon as he 
shall show his face these winter skirmishers 
will vanish. Here and there a bluebell 
brayes them all, her slender stalk bending 


above on the white wall (‘‘ 1708 
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under a lump of snow, above which her 
delicate blue shows sapphire-like. Cold ? 
How could we ever have thought it cold 
as our blood leaps and tingles in the brisk 
air? -Here is the diligence meeting us ; 
the driver and his five horses cheery enough, 
but the inside passengers mufiled up and 
with windows closed. They seem to 
glance out discontentedly at the sudden 
apparition of two red faces. They pass 
with a thought, and we are left once more 
alone in the world, with the snow and the 
mountains and the forest, and never a 
wayfarer except ourselves. 

The top of the Pass at last. We pause to 
look back on the magic picture we are 
leaving, that we may print it on our minds 
for ever. And then we go down, and winter _ 
goes with us a bit of the way, but presently 
hesitates and falls back as we penetrate a 
valley less bold, more habitable, and much — 
more inhabited than the region behind us. 
Now we see Cierfs at our feet, clustering 
whitely round its church. [ii peeps round 
at us from that alp to our left. All the — 
snow has vanished from our path, and the 
hill-tops are hidden in cloud. We descend 
the even road of the Miinsterthal and so to 
comparative civilisation, and there is only 
the memory of that splendid vision which — 
the august heights in one of their ps? 

moods have vouchsafed us. ; 

Presently come a village and a church. 
We try the door of the church, and finding 
it open we enter. We have tried many — 
church-doors in our tramp from Brieg to — 
the Miinsterthal, and we have almost 
invariably found the Catholic churches _ 
open to the worshipper. We feel a sort of 
affection for the wood painted to look like 
marble, the sickly-sweet Madonnas, the — 
recurring saints, the violent sculpture, ‘the. 
gorgeous altar-erections flaring with gi 
and artificial flowers and tinsel leaves, for 
we begin dimly to understand that 1 
maternal pity, the remote ideals, the un-_ 
familiar beauty which the worshippers _ : 
see in all these things ure indeed one avenue 
to le bon Dieu. However, this particular 
door does not admit us to the usual blaz 
of colour and gold, only to the very bar 
of little churches, where the one bit 
relief is some crude colour-design on 
pulpit and a text traced on the stonework 
above it. Then a thought strikes u: 
simultaneously, and the bare little place eo 
suddenly assumes an intimate interest. 
Surely, this is Fuldera—this is 
‘* Crow’s Nest,’’ from which echoes, g 
humorous, gently pathetic, gently s 
have reached us through the pages of THE ~ 
Inquirer and struck our imagination 
To the Swiss peasants, seated on 
humble benches, has ministered for ; 
years, in their native tongue of Romanis 
one who must have seemed to th 
a visitant from another world ; an Eng 
man, a scholar, a thinker, who stro 
enlarge their souls beyond the reach of 1 
everlasting hills which limit their v 
world, and who received from th 
return, also a great gift—the gift of 

We look at the round Lord’s table 
its quaint carving, the bare bench 
tiny apse, the dates bluntly 
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Renova 1790’), the books in | 
in the pulpit, the names neat 
seats; and we feel that the 
the sublime often lie very. 
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Then we close the door of this tiny wayside 
church, and step into the village street. 
A young man in an open door opposite 
has marked our entrance and our exit with 
evident surprise and profound interest. 
We appeal to him to confirm our im- 
pressions. ‘‘ Yes, yes, this is Fuldera.’’ 
And M. Lummis, Pfarrer Lummis, he was 
here, was he not? As for us, we are M. 
Lummis’s friends. His face lights up 
directly in a way pleasant to see, and he 
shakes hands with us vigorously. Ob- 
viously, to be M. Lummis’s friend is also 
to be his friend. He has very much to 
say which we only half understand, and 
for the moment we are inclined to agree 
with Denys the archer, ‘‘ What avail so 
many jargons except to put a frontier 
atwixt men’s hearts ? ’’ However, we 
gather that the ‘‘ Crow’s Nest’’ has a 
very warm corner kept in it for the Pfarrer, 
that he hopes much he has kept well since 
he went away, that they have no Pfarrer 
of their own now, that the bell has been 
put up not here at Fuldera, but—with a 
large sweep of the arm—far on high, at 
Lii, and that he will gladly show us where 
the Pfarrer lived. So he takes us to the 
parsonage, and would take us all over it 
too except that the door is locked and 
we will not let him fetch the key. His 
name? It is Domenic Fluor, and that 
there may be no mistake he writes it care- 
fully down against the house-door. He 
would indeed like to be recalled to M. 
Lummis’s remembrance. And so adieu, 
with much pleasure and cordiality. 
- But we had nearly forgotten, and return 
hurriedly to ask after the dog, that beloved 
fox-terrier who was so hard to part with. 
** Ah, the little dog! Yes, he is at Val- 
cava, where we are going.’? And after 
more directions which we do not quite 
grasp, and more impressive leave-takings, 
we make our way to the next village, 
Valcava. 
- Here we institute inquiries, and are soon 
the centre of much voluble talk but little 
comprehension. Luckily one arrives on 
the scene who can speak a little French, 
and he forthwith conducts us back to a 
superior looking dwelling we had already 
passed, and ushers us in without ceremony 
upon dn old gentleman in a skull-cap and 
a younger man who is probably his son. 
(Obviously these are not peasants; we 
learn afterwards the old gentleman is an 
**avocat.’’) They receive us with a 
courtesy which shows no surprise at our 
invasion, while we explain that we should 
much like to be permitted to see Mr. 
Lummis’s dog, so that we could send word 
of his well-being. The son goes off 
smilingly to fetch the hero, who presently 
rushes in A la fox-terrier, ears and tail all 
alert, and immediately and ecstatically 
makes friends with us. Perhaps, lke the 
giant of old, though with different inten- 
tions, ‘‘ he smells the blood of an English- 
' man,’’ and accepts it as a testimonial and 
reminiscent of past joys. His present 
owners look on benignly while he rolls 
over on his back and expresses his interest 
in us in all the terms at his disposal. 
Nevertheless, when at last we feel in 
‘common decency we must tear ourselves 
away from him, and terminate this un- 
conventional call, he only takes us to the 
door; when we suggest his coming with 


us he sidles back apologetically. That is 


his home now and those are his people, 
and certainly he is fat and well-liking. So 
his old master may be at ease concerning 
him. 

An interested group outside awaits our 
reappearance. ‘‘Oh yes, we have seen 
the dog; he is the dog of our friend,’’ we 
say in French exercise-book style of our 
schooldays—the only occasion when it 
has been of any use. Our friend the 
linguist, whose ideal of canine beauty 
probably does not lie in fox-terriers, re- 
marks, sacrilegiously, ‘‘ Mais ce chien 
n’est pas joli chien,’’ whereat our ener- 
getic negative outstrips and leaves our 
French behind. ‘‘ What is a crocus when 
one wants a dog?’’ What, indeed? The 
crocuses are still here, spreading patches 
of sheeny satin over the meadows. And 
** the little dog ’’ is here too, not forgetful 
of old friends, but evidently happy with 
his new ones. 

And then we go on to Santa Maria, 
which for some days we make our home, 
and in whose beauty we are ‘‘ shut up in 
measureless content.’’ Here, too, we hear 
much of Mr. Lummis. Mine host of the 
Hotel Stelvio, Pfarrer Filli, with whom we 
make good friends, the keeper of the little 
village shop, who has been in America and 
speaks English with a mournful and 
casual air, all sound his praise. And the 
only reason for writing this is not to recount 
our adventures, but to remind a former 
Pfarrer that there are hearts holding his 
name in high remembrance in this re- 
motest corner of Switzerland, and following 
it, rather wistfully perhaps, into that 
strange and far-off England which gave 
him and has taken him back, 

F. Roperts. 

Santa Maria, in Miinsterthal, 

September, 1909. 
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[Under this heading writers discuss discuss 
freely from their own point of view living problems 
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Editor does not assume responsibility for the 
opinions expressed. | 


THE EVOLUTION OF SOCIALISM. 
By Grorce F. Minin. 


In the discussion of public affairs nothing 
is commoner than to hear socialism spoken 
of as something impending, a new and 
untried system which threatens to revolu- 
tionise society if all who believe in indi- 
vidualism do not unite to prevent it. 

This, of course, is very absurd. Socialism 
in the abstract is neither more nor less than 
the vital force that has brought about 
all the developments of society from the 
earliest dawn of civilisation. It is a force 
that has evolved along two main lines, 
the military and the civil. The germ of 
it is to be found in the gregarious instinct 
which first held the family together and 
afterwards bound families in clans and 
tribes. Thé social system, society, social- 
ism began when, outside the family wigwam 
there was no system at all, nothing but 
**the good old rule,’’ which served for 
man and beast alike— 


‘* The good old rule—the simple plan 
That they should take who have the 
power, 


And they should keep who can,”’ 


Men were merely animals, supplying their 
own needs each by his own individual 
strength, and there would naturally be 
plenty of fighting among them. It was no 
doubt mainly the fighting that first brought 
them together. They gathered in clans for 
mutual help and encouragement in defen- 
sive and aggressive warfare. In yielding 
to the gregarious instinct implanted within 
them they foundnot only a natural pleasure 
but a working principle of the utmost 
practical value. Primeval men did not, 
one may be sure, co-operate with each 
other in any spirit of fraternity, or because 
they thought it right. They had no 
altruistic theories of any kind. Practical 
experience taught them that in collective 
action there was an unmistakable advan- 
tage. It was, in fact, imperatively necessary 
for food and freedom and life itself. No 
doubt it would be a question with them— 
just as it is with us—whether they would 
thus combine—whether they would be 
socialists or individualists. Many of the 
more purblind and truculent among them 
would not very easily be brought to toe any 
kind of line, or fall into any system. As 
rollicking Yankees sometimes express it, 
they would be determined to ‘‘do as 
they darned please,’’ and they would 
rant fine things about freedom and in- 
dependence, and the right of every man 
to develop his own individuality in his own 
way. Of course they would not express 
it in these terms of modern evolutionary 
science. They would put it more in the 
Yankee way, but they would mean just 
the same thing. They would resent any 
grandmotherly interference, and would 
strongly object to being turned into 
machines. But in the end the most 
ferocious individualists among them would 
be bound to combine or go under. 

The earliest glimmer of collectivism, 
then, showed itself in a bristling mob of 
naked savages plotting together to cir- 
cumvent their foes, helping each other 
to barb their spears, to shape their canoes, 
and to give the most deadly form to their 
clubs. The latest and fullest develop- 
ments of precisely the same thing are to 
be seen to-day in the German army and 
the British Navy. For untold ages the 
savagery of human nature has been evolving 
its fighting organisation, specialising its 
power, expanding its resources, appro- 
priating every advance in science and 
invention, and it is still ‘‘ progressing.’’ 
Hitherto its conflicts have been confined 
to land and water ; it is now all eagerness 
to be ready for battle in the air. Militarism 
to a great many people—and they are 
generally the most pronounced individual- 
ists—appears to be the acme of civilisation, 
the greatest and most indispensable de- 
velopment of human power. Among such 
people there are a good many simple souls 
who regard it as the very antithesis of 
socialism, indeed in the last resort, the only 
trustworthy bulwark against the odious 
craze. But, of course, militarism was 
from the first all of it socialism—com- 
bination of resources, systematised effort, 
organisation for common purpose—and 
it is all of it socialism still. The entire 
mechanism is all of it publicly owned, 
all maintained, actuated and controlled out 
of common funds for the common service, 
That is state socialism, only it is the social- 
ism of the savagery still inherent in all states 
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What the world needs is the socialism 
of peace, of civilisation, of beneficence. 
Militarism is the socialism of death and 


destruction. What we want is the social- 
ism of life and productiveness, fully 
developed. That has been coming along 


it is already manifestly the 
stronger force of the two. It is inevitably 
getting the upper hand, and for some of 
us at least there are entrancing moments 
when the final triumph seems very near 
indeed. 

Precisely as combination gave undoubted 
advantages on the war-path, so it has done 
in all the peaceful activities of the world. 
The first two socialists in civil life may 
be conceived to have been two men who 
agreed to stand one at each end of a 
rabbit-hole and to share the rabbits they 
caught. Experience would ‘be sure to 
show them that in thus working together 
they would, in the long run, catch twice 
as many rabbits in half the time. They 
would both get more to eat and would both 
have more time to lie in the sun and smoke 
their pipes or in other ways to ‘* develop 
their own individuality.’”’ That in a 
nutshell was the case for socialism at its 
earliest dawn, and it is the primary case 
still. The material advantage of co-opera- 
tion would be very obvious from the first, 
even to the savage, but there would’ be 
another, an unspeakably greater advantage, 
of which these primeval savages would be 
as unconscious as though they were both 
of them modern English Dukes. From the 
moment they began to chum they would 
be less savage, and, of course, it would be 
just the same whether they were chumming 
for the war-path or for the comparatively 
humane activities of the hunting field. 
The moment they began to help each other 
in a common undertaking they would begin 
the better to know each other and to under- 
stand each other. They would begin to 
emerge from the purely selfish isolation 
of the mere animal. They would have 


also, and 


taken the first step towards civilisation, 


and they would go home better chums 
and better men. From the division of the 
day’s spoil—even if they had quarrelled 
over the business—they would have got 
some first faint coneeption of equity of 
fair and generous dealing between man 
and man—just a feeble, phosphorescent 
glimmer of ‘‘ business’? and morality, 
and. practical religion, or a sense of the 
need of it, which would be the same thing. 
It would be the earliest scintillation of the 
altruism by-and-by to shine out with 
such splended effulgence in the ‘‘ Golden 
Rule’’ of the ‘‘ Founder of Christianity,’’ 
to this day as matchless in the world of 
spiritual force as militarism in the world of 
brute power. 

Presently the two co-operators would 
become a band of hunters whe would 
parcel out their field and work together 
upon a system, giving this function to one 
man and that to another, and, perhaps, 
leaving at home one handy, ingenious 
fellow to make and repair traps and nets. 
To the social principle of cooperation 
would thus be added the division of labour, 
another momentous advance in the great 
industrial evolution. Moreover, the idea 
of equity would undergo a further expansion 
in deciding the more complicated ques- 
er of the division of the produce of 
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each day’s hunt among those discharging 
different functions. 

People who do not understand socialism, 
by the way, are always scaring themselves 
and others by the supposition that it 
involves equality. Of course it does not 
do so. These primitive hunters would be 
a little socialist community, working for 
their daily living under purely collectivist 
conditions. But they would be persons 
of varying ability, and would be discharg- 
ing functions of varying degrees of im- 
portance, and all working under one master 
mind elected to command. Whether the 
spoils of each day should be equally or 
unequally divided would not in the 
least affect the fundamental co-operative 
principle on which they were all agreed 
to work, though, of course, it is quite 
conceivable that this right principle might 
have a wrong application in matters of 
detail. Those-who most clearly see through 
the subject are the most confident that 
while socialism tends to material equality, 
it tends at the same time at least, as power- 
fully and directly to the fullest develop- 
ment of personal freedom and individuality, 
and therefore to every kind of personal 
inequality. 

Throughout unnumbered centuries, 
generation after generation, there have 
erown greater multiplicity of interests, 
greater intricacy, more elaborate organisa- 
tion, moral points of greater complexity, 
making greater and greater demands on 
moral judgment, the heaven-implanted 
sense of right and wrong, and all the way 
through the tendency has been always up- 
wards. There is no feature of our social 
system—good or bad—which has not thus 
grown out of the immanent divine in human 
nature, and it is nothing but the increasing 
boldness and grandeur of modern social 
conceptions that give to laggard minds 
the impression of something absolutely 
new, something untried and perilous. 

Just as people talk of socialism as though 
it were a new thing, so they talk of Christ- 
tianity as though it had been ‘‘founded’’ 
nineteen hundred years ago. Christianity 
—society—socialism—was- founded when 
human nature was founded, and it has been 
in unceasing evolution ever since. The 
mere gregarious instinct implanted within 
men drew them together and mere self- 
interest beguiled them into co-operation. 
The cleser they were drawn, the better 
they understood each other, the stronger 
became their consciousness of common 
interests, common needs, common dangers, 
common joys and sorrows. Out of common 
experiences men first learned to sympathise 
with each other, and sympathy is brother- 
hood. It grew naturally out of the fighting 
organisation of the earliest savages, and 
the precarious conditions of their food 
supplies; ‘but with each advance in the 
idea of human brotherhood there loomed 
out brighter and clearer the conception 
of Divine Fatherhood. The brotherhood 
of man, the Fatherhood of God and the 
duty of subordinating individual interests 
to the common good are ideas that have 
grown out of the very nature of humanity. 
They are the ideas out of which socialism 
has sprung, and they are the very quin- 
tessence of the message which Christ 


a power by giving in his own life a surper- 


scorched bracken by the manifold perfumes 


Gilbert and Sullivan comic opera. But to 
formulated, and enforced with so supreme | a 
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lative illustration of their working out, 
and to the truth of which he testified 
by his death. 

aioe 


A PROBLEM OF CONFISCATION.’ a 
By Lavra AckRroyp. 


Nor until one hears people tearing the 
Budget to pieces on the sun-lit heights 
above a Cornish cove, led by a woman with 
a gentle voice and kindly disposition, who 
alternately praises the glorious air which 
does her daughters so much good and 
expresses her disapproval of the “ ini- 
quitous attempts on the part of the Govern- 
ment to rob the rich for the benefit of the 
poor,’’ does one quite realise to what deaf ; 
ears Nature whispers her Socialistic gospel 


of health and regeneration for all man- = 
kind. With the shining sapphire sea a 
lying before them which so many weary r= 
eyes will never behold, with the very grass “3 
at their feet breaking into blossoms of os 
which millions do not even know the oe: 


names, these wonderful people blithely 
swear allegiance to a fast-dying feudal 
system which they would rivet, if they 
could, more firmly to the land, giving 
thanks to Heaven that they are not like 
those ungodly Liberals who try to catch 
the votes of the people by promising them, 
the contents of wealthy mea’s pockets. As: 
And all the time one wonders despairingly , ae 
how one is ever going to enjoy one’s holi- 
day if discussions of this futile order keep 
the mind perpetually chained to the prob- 
lem of poverty which unremittingly ob- 
sesses it in London, but which one had 
hoped to forget for two short weeks in the _ 
wilderness ! Re, 
But it is well to be reminded, even while 
the senses are lulled amid a tangle of sun-— 


of a hot August day, that the political — 
questions which seem to harass but little a 
a village more than 300 miles from West- 
minster, are as intimately connected with. 
the golden corn waving under the light- ~ 
house walls as with the Report of a Royal — 
Commission, or the rules of Parliamentary — oe 
procedure. We get too much into the 
habit of regarding the activities of states- 
men as if they had no reference to the more — + 
picturesque and romantic interests of life— i 
as if man’s love of liberty, his imperative ~~ 
desire for happiness, and the yital im- .. eg 
portance (usually recognised by him) of — * 
keeping close to the wild, warm mother- 
heart of Nature, are not all implicit even. 
in the complicated and wearisome details — 
of a Finance Bill! What, for instance, — 
we feel inclined to say, turning indignenmtlias 
from people who will discuss the death 
duties on a morning of Mediterranean — 
splendour, have the principles of taxation 3 
to do with the pageautry of summer, with 
the rosy blossoms of the daphne, and the — 
feathered stems of the tamarisk that bend 
so winsomely in the breeze? And the 
reply is—nothing, to one who looks at life . 
in its varied aspects from the unimagina- 
tive standpoint, and. fails to see in a Chaz 
cellor of the Exchequer pleading the ca 
of the people anything more than | 
political automaton crammed with statis 
tics, or a humorous character out of a a 


those who are thrilling with the hope « 
still far-off future in which weigh d 
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be surrounded from birth by the conditions 
necessary for healthy human develop- 
ment, and neither oppressed when it grows 
up by the fear of want, nor demoralised by 
spasmodic charity, even the rippling waves 
and rustling wheat-ears are not more 
rhythmical with the promise of life than 
the practised utterances of Cabinet 
Ministers whose eyes are fixed on the 
dawn for which the democracy has waited 
so long. 

Does this sound so very paradoxical ? 
And is it, then, such a prosaic piece of work 
which they have in hand whose spirits are 
toughening under the lash of opposition 
as they slowly and painfully build the 
foundations of a fairer lot for humanity ? 
We are indeed wrapped in a torpor dead- 
lier than death if we see no poetry in 
labour such as theirs, no prophecy of a 
future in which the common toiler, equally 
with the man of refinement and sensibility, 
may look to hear 


Elusive notes in wandering 
’ borne, ( 
From undiscoverable lips that blow 

An immemorial horn.” 


As a matter of fact the politician, if he is 
not to outward seeming engaged equally 
with the poet in broidering with beauty 

“the sad theme of sorrow” when he in- 
troduces measures for the relief of unem- 

_ ployment, or the better housing of the poor, 
is at least opening fresh doors through 
which the pure air and revivifying sun- 
shine may stream into the wretched homes 
of thousands of his fellow-countrymen, and 
into those dark places of human con- 
sciousness which have been hitherto 
filled with vicious and lurid dreams. 


waiture 


Behave betided the dewy sensitiveness of 
- Shelley” if he had been “cooped in an 
_ English city,” and whether that radiant 
spirit “could have créated ‘The Revolt 
of Islam’ if he had not risen warm from 
the lap of the poet’s land,” intoxicated 
- with the Italian spring. Sitting on a 
sunny headland overlooking the sea, while 
the almond-like scent of the gorse enfolds 
one as with a subtle garment of perfume, 
one recalls these words, realising with 
sudden and extraordinary vividness. how 
many vital issues are decided by environ- 
- ment, and how futile is all our talk of an 
Imperial race, if we do not dig about the 
foundations of our national life, and see 
that the men and women who are to carry 
on the English traditions have, at least, a 
fair chance of health, and love, and hap- 
_ piness. When one tries for a moment to 
picture all the horrors which must inevit- 
ly result from over-crowding and under- 
ding, from bad sanitation and inadequate 
ursing in times of sickness, from the temp- 
ration to drink, and the craving for vulgar 
amusements characteristic of undeveloped 
1d unbalanced minds in all classes, 
n the constant familiarity with crime, 
from the perpetual dread of destitution, 
and the piteous lack of a sense of beauty 
~ fall of which must be taken into account 
when we are considering the miseries and 
es of the poor), one is staggered not so 
much by the selfishness, as by the want of 
practical foresight which the opponents of 
oeratic social reform betray. If these 
iftless patriots could only realise what 


“se 


rely for letting ill weeds grow apace at 


_ Francis Thompson wondered “ what would. 


eavy price they will have to pay ulti-| 
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such an alarming rate in the slums of our 
great cities, they would perhaps think it 
expedient at last to devote a little more 
of the public money to the improvement of 
the soil from which British “ pluck” and 
“grit” are supposed to spring without any 
assistance. For, after all, no reasonable 
person could expect evil conditions to 
produce healthy, vigorous, and virtuous 
human beings, any more than he would 
expect prize roses to bloom in an untended 
and overgrown garden, ravaged by blight, 
and given up to the depredations of the 
caterpillar! But people trained in the 
ultra-individualistic notions which wealth 
encourages have notoriously unscientific 
and illogical minds which refuse to study 
the laws of cause and effect ; and until the 
“gradual gospels” of more enlightened 
and disinterested thinkers have permeated 
society, the man of many possessions will, 
as a rule, bitterly oppose the so-called 
revolutionary tactics of humanitarians who 
bring, at least, as much commonsense to 
bear upon the problems with which they 
deal as one looks to find in a market 
gardener, And well will it be for us if, 
when we are called upon to do battle for 
the principles of justice and equality in 
which we believe, we remind ourselves 
that the foeman is, after all, a creature like 
unto ourselves, and even deserving of 
pity. “ However much these people may 
persuade themselves that they are acting 
for the general good,” said Tolstoy a few 
weeks ago, referring to the Russian 
Government in a letter written after the 
arrest of his secretary, “‘ however much 
they may gain approval and praise for 
their actions from others such as they— 
they are still human beings. Yea, and for 
the most part kindly human beings, who 
feel and know in the depths of their hearts 
that they are doing amiss, and that they 
are... . slamming behind them the door 
through which leads the way to all the real 
and best delights of existence.” 

All of which was whispered by the Spirit 
of Beauty in the ears of those enemies of 
the Budget who talked of “ confiscation ” 
by the Cornish sea ; but they idly prodded 
the grass which she had jewelled with 
flowers, and heard nothing of what she 
said. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


— 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue autumn session, which is always 
a period of great activity in the publish- 
ing world, is now upon us, and, judging 
from the announcements received relating 
to books which are being brought out by 
various well-known firms, the literary out- 
put this year will not be marked by dulness, 
if it lacks surprises. In the long list of 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co,’s publications 
we are glad to see the name of the Rev. 
Philip H. Wicksteed, whose new book, 
‘*The Common Sense of Political Eco- 
nomy,’’ will be welcomed by readers of 
Tse Inquirer. Mr. Wicksteed| explains 
in his introduction that his object is to 
place in the hands of his reader a clue 
** which will lead him, directly or in- 
evitably, from the facts and observations 
of his own daily experience to an intimate 
comprehension of the machinery of the 
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industrial and commercial world.’’ It 
also attempts ‘‘to convince professed 
students of Political Economy that any 
special or unusual features in the system 
thus constructed are not to be regarded 
as daring innovations’ or as heresies, but 
are already strictly involved, and often 
explicitly recognised, in the best thought 
and teaching of recent years.’’ 

* % * 

From the same publishers will shortly 
come ‘‘ The Working Faith of the Social 
Reformer,’’? by Professor Henry Jones, 
whose last book, “ Idealism as a Practical 
Creed,’’ was reviewed in these columns 
only two months ago ; and ‘‘ The Approach 
to the Social Question,’’ by Professor 
Peabody, of Harvard University, author 
of ** Jesus Christ and the Social Question,’’ 
is another work dealing with what may be 
called the greatest of all modern problems. 
Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s ‘‘ Land and 
Labour: Lessons from Belgium,’’ and 
‘* Charity and Social Life,’? by Mr. C. 8. 
Loch, must also be mentioned in this con- 
nection. Mr. Loch, who is the secretary 
of the Charity Organisation Society, recog- 
nises that a wider standpoint must be taken 
to-day from that which was formerly 
adopted by the dispensers of relief and alms, 
charity being understocd to mean ‘‘a 
disciplined and habitual mood in which 
the mind is considerate of the welfare of 
others individually and generally, and 
devises what is for their real good.’’ It 
will be interesting to.see how this idea is 
worked out in view of the modern trend of 
thought in regard to the subject dealt with. 

Mr. Rupyarp Krip.ine, after a fairly 
long silence, which has lately been broken 
by ‘‘ The City of Brass ’’ (not to every- 
body’s satisfaction !), has evidently been 
working harder than we imagined, and his 
volume of stories and poems, entitled 
‘* Actions and Reactions,’’ will shortly 
appear. We are to have, also, ‘‘ Time’s 
Laughing-Stocks and other Poems,’’ by 
Thomas Hardy, also another historical 
romance, ‘‘ Robert Emmet,’’ by Stephen 
Gwynn, M.P., who takes for his hero the 
Trish patriot, who was hanged for his share 
in attempting to seize Dublin Castle in 
1803. Sarah Curran, daughter of the 
famous orator, and many other ‘‘ real 
people ’’ bearing their true names, also 
figure in his pages, and the story is based 
**on materials, especially secret papers 
of the time, which have never before been 
at the disposal of any biographer of 
Emmet.’’ 

i x * 

Music-Lovers will be glad to hear that 
Vol. V. of ‘‘ Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians,’’ edited by J. A. Fuller 
Maitland, has beenscompleted, and that it 
includes an article on Tschaikowsky by 
Mrs. Newmarch, and a list of collections of 
Volkslieder by Mrs. Wodehouse. Mr. Frank 
Kidson writes on Welsh Music, and the 
biography of Wagner has been largely 
increased. The ‘‘ Dictionary ’’ also gives 
a good deal of supplementary information 
about artists and composers who have come 
into prominence since its issue in its revised 
form. 

x om t 

Amone the few living thinkers of whom : 
mention is made in the late Father Tyrrell’s’ 
profoundly interesting article in the current 
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Quarterly, is Professor Emile Boutroux, 
** Science and 


whose brilliant work on 
Religion in Contemporary Philosophy,’’ 


has just been translated by Mr. J. Nield. 
Messrs. Duckworth & Co. are publishing 
the book, which deals with some of the great 
and ever new problems of existence, and 


presents an outlook wider than that of the 

scientist and theologian. M. Boutroux, 

so well known at the University of Paris, 

is a man, however, whose intense personal 

convictions do not prevent him from 

appreciating ‘* the opposite point of view.”’ 
* * * 

Mrssrs. Duckwortn & Co. are also 
inaugurating a New Series under the general 
title of ‘‘Studies in Theology.’’? The 
volumes will deal, in the manner of hand- 
books to be used as aids to interpretation 
in Biblical Criticism, with the various 
religious questions which modern thinkers 
are constantly compelled to re-state, and 
the writers are representative scholars on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Amongst those 
now in preparation are the following :—- 
‘*A Critical Introduction to the New 
Testament,’’ by Professor A. S. Peake, 
‘* Faith and its Psychology,’’ by the Rev. 
William R. Inge; ‘* Philosophy and 
Religion,’’ by the Rev. Hastings Rashdall ; 
‘* A Critical Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment,’’ by the Rev. George Buchanan 
Gray; and ‘‘ Christianity and Social 
Problems,’’ by the Rev. William Cunning- 


ham. 
* x * 


Tar publication of ‘‘ The Meaning of 


‘ Pragmatism,’ ”’ 


James (Messrs. 


Truth : 
by Professor 


a Sequel to 
William 


Longmans, Green & Co,), will be eagerly 


awaited by the growing number of readers 
who have been captured by the charm 
of this fearless philosopher’s style, and the 
sincerity and boldness of his line of thought. 
By many his.‘‘ Variety of Religious Ex- 


periences ’* is still regarded as the gateway 


through which their mind has entered 


upon new paths of speculation which are 


now leading us further than ever from the 
old dusty road of uninspiring materialism. 
% X * 

THe discovery of the Hudson River, 
the tercentenary of which is now being 
celebrated in Holland and America, is the 
subject of a volume by T. A. Janvier which 
Harper & Brothers are shortly issuing 
under the title of ‘‘ Henry Hudson.’’ It 
is the result of careful research among 
contemporary documents, and narrates the 
explorer’s adventurous career and dramatic 
end. Apropos of explorations, it is interest- 
ing to know that Dr. Cook’s account of an 
expedition previous to his dash for the 
North Pole, told by himself, and published 
by Messrs. Hodder & Stroughton, under 
the tile of ‘‘ To the Top of the Continent,’’ 
relates to the conquest of Mount McKinley, 
which, with an altitude of 20,390 feet, 
ranks as the loftiest peak, not only in 


Alaska, but in the whole of North America. : 


Besides Dr. Cook’s spirited narrative, the 
book contains numerous photographs, 
and valuable appendices dealing with the 
scientific results of the expedition. 
fae ce ek 

Accorpine to the Stockholm Tidning 
Dr. Sven Hedin has almost finished the 
book in which he describes his recent 
journey of exploration in Tibet. It will 


fill two handsome volumes and-is to be 


called ‘‘ Transhimalaya.’’ 
have been made for its 
publication in thirteen countries, 


season will be Lieutenant Shackleton’s ac- 
count of his Antarctic expedition. Though 


likely to equal the other as a record of 


adventure and heroic endurance, it hardly 
promises such a feast of good things. Dr. 
Sven Hedin’s book should be specially 
attractive to the student of ethnology and 
folk-lore. 

pie XK 

Messrs. J. M. Denr & Co. will issue 
almost immediately a new edition of ‘‘ Le 
Morte d’Arthur,’’ illustrated and decorated 
by that strange genius, Aubrey Beardsley, 
an exhibition of whose drawings is at 
present being held at the Buillie Gallery. 
This edition contains all Beardsley’s 
original designs and illustrations, and will 
be limited to one thousand copies for Eng- 
land, and five hundred for America. The 
work was originally issued in two volumes 
some sixteen years ago, and, as this beauti- 
ful edition has long heen out of print, the 
publishers in reissuing it are making 
Beardsley’s decorative art accessible to a 
wider circle of admirers. 

* * * 

THE same firm is also publishing Miss 
Melian Stawell’s ‘‘ Homer and the Ihad.’’ 
Miss Stawell disagrees with many Homeric 
students in their conclusions about the 
‘* Thad,’’ and thinks it is a far larger work 
than it has usually been supposed to be, 
and that the ‘‘ Odyssey ’’ is actually by 
the same author. The book is designed 
for lovers of literature, but its discussion 
of the disputed passages about the armour 
and its lenetlhy appendix dealing with 
language and grammar will entitle it to the 
consideration of scholars and those who 
are interested in the study of Greek. 

* * , 

THOSE of our readers who are familiar 
with Dutch will be interested to see the 
popular edition of the New Testament, 
‘* made readable for the laity,” issued last 
year by the Rev. H. Bakels, a_ liberal 
Baptist (Mennonite) minister in Holland. 
The translation is new, though it keeps, 
particularly in the Gospels, as near as 
possible to the received version of 1619 ; 
and passages of special significance are 
given in prominent type, comparative and 
superlative, in such a way as to rivet the 
attention of anyone turning over the pages. 
There is a general introduction, and a brief 
special introduction to each book and help- 
ful notes at the bottom of the pages. Mr. 
Bakels has a decided gift of popular 
exposition, and he appears to us to have 
succeeded admirably in the end he had in 
view. 


———$_<—__—_— 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Messrs. H. R. ALLtenson :—‘‘ Christ in 


Daily Life.” A.M. Cameron. 1s. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PreEss :—‘‘ History 
of Scotland.’’ Vol. 3. P. Hume Brown, 
M.A., LL.D. 4s. 6d. 

Messrs, Cuatro & Winpus :—‘‘ The King 
of the Golden River.’’ John Ruskin. ‘‘ Rab 
and His Friends,’’ Dr. John Brown. ‘‘ Old 
Christmas.’’ Washington Irving. 1s. each. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. :—‘‘ Homer and 
the Iliad.’’ F. M. Stawell. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. G. Tyau:—‘‘ Forms of Religion.’’ 
John Coutts. 6s. 

From Oxrorp Universiry Press :—‘‘ The 
Study of Religion in the Italian Universities. ’’ 
L. H. Jordan and B. Labanca. 6s, 

British Health Review. 1 tt 


Arrangements 
simultaneous 
The 


other great travel book of the autumn 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES. 


—_—_—— 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 
REMARKABLE GATHERING AT OXFORD. 


Tue Hibbert School of Theology was 
opened in the Hall of Balliol College, 
Oxford, on Monday evening, and it will 
be continued until the 24th inst. There 
were upwards of seventy persons in attend- 
ance, including representatives of the 
Church of England, Congregationalists, 
Unitarians, Presbyterians, &c. 

Amongst those taking part in the gathering 
were Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, principal of Man- 
chester College, Oxford (Chairman of the Exeeu- 
tive Committee), Prof. 8S. R. Driver, Prof. Perey 
Gardner, Count Goblet d’Alviella (Brussels), 
Prof. E. von Dobschiitz (Strassburg), the Rev. 
A. J. Carlyle, University College, and the Rev. 
G. W. Thatcher, Mansfield College (hon. seere- 
taries); the Rev. A. L. Lilley (Paddington), 
Mr. R. R. Marett (Exeter College), the Rev. 
Dr. H. Rashdall (New College), Mr. C. GC. J. 
Webb (Magdalen College), the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, the Rev. G. H. Box (St. John’s 
College), the Rev. Dr. G. B. Gray (Mansfield 
College), the Rev. Dr. R. H. Charles (Exeter 
College), Dr. A. 8. Hunt (Queen’s College), 
the Rev. Prof. K. Lake (Leyden), the Rev. Dr. 
J. E. Odgers (Manchester College), Dr. L. R. — 
Farnell (Exeter College), the Rev. Prof. J. 
Hope Moulton (Manchester), The Principal of 
Mansfield College, and many others. _ j 


A Hearty WeELcome. ets 
Dr. CarpENTER, in opening the pro- — 
ceedings, said he was exceedingly happy, — 
on behalf of the Committee which had 
organised the School of Theology which 
opencd that night, to welcome this 
assembly in the Hall which the Master 
and Fellows of Balliol had so kindly placed 
at their disposal, It would perhaps not — 
be without interest to some members of 
the school to know that a school of this 
kind was first thought of in Oxford some _ 
two years ago, and the experience of the 
Congress of the History of Religions, — 
which was held in Oxford at this date last 
year, encouraged those who desired to see 
a school organised on what might be 
called an inter-denominational basis, The — 
experiment of the Congress encouraged 
those who had a school of this kind at — 
heart to proceed to organise something — 
which should worthily represent the ae nd 
theological divisions of Oxford and also — 
the wider outlook which theology had — 
assumed in our own time. The Com; — 
mittee had been remarkably fortunate in 
enlisting in the service some of the most 
distinguished of British and, he w 
happy to add, Continental scholars. Co; 
Goblet d’Alviella, Senator and Profes: 
of the University of Brussels, had do 
them the honour to address them ; Pre 
fessor Lake, of Leyden, was no strang 
in Oxford, though he came from ano 
country to give them the benefit of 
special studies in New Testament cri 
and Prof. Dobschiitz, of Strassburg. 
contributed an important paper to 
Congress of the History of Religion 
year, was kind enough to come 0} 
discuss in further detail the v 
portant subject of the new Esch g 
on which his address was so warml 
welcomed by Prof. Sanday, wh 
President of the Section of Chri 
One voice they had hoped to h 
passed into the silence; they 
exceedingly, not only their | 
loss, but the loss to Eng 
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thought, in the death of the late Father 
Geo. Tyrrell. They had expected from 
him a discussion of the very highest 
religious value on which, if he might 
judge by his previous writings, he was 
especially qualified to speak. His place 
will be occupied by no unworthy successor 
—the Rev. A. L. Lilley—who would 
address them on a subject of the greatest 
interest in religious life of Europe at the 
present time, ‘* Modernism,’’ of which, as 
every one knew, he had made a special 
study. The programme was of consider- 
able length and of great variety. The 
field of Theology covered so many subjects 
that in order to give some representation 
to at least the great branches of the study 
it was necessary to extend their pro- 
gramme to something like fifty lectures. 
He did not anticipate that any of the 
members of the school would attend all 
the lectures, but at any rate they hoped 
that such representation had been given 
to the special studies and particular in- 
terests of different members of the school 
as might enable them to find help and 
stimulus in the branches of inquiry with 
which they were specially engaged. He 
would like it to be understood by members 
of the school that the University Authori- 
ties sympathised with the promoters of 
this school and would gladly have lent 
them the accommodation of their beautiful 
rooms at the examination schools had it 
been possible. 

He would add that the school was, he 
believed, representative in miniature of 
several countries and continents of the 
globe. Students from Great Britain and 


Treland had not only taken tickets, but 


from America, India, Australia and Japan. 


He trusted that as the school proceeded 


from day to day they would feel the value 


of the Fellowship which it was their hope 


to create. (Applausce.) 

The Rev. J. W. TuHarcuer (Mansfield 
College) having made some announce- 
ments with regard to the arrangements, 

The Rey. A. J. CartyLe said he was 
glad to have the opportunity of saying one 
word as representing some who had been 
long teachers in the Faculty of Theology 
of the University. They were very glad 
to have the pleasure of welcoming them 
there. He spoke, he thought, for many 
of the more distinguished members of the 
Faculty—Dr. Sanday, Dr. Driver, and 
others who were not able to be there that 
evening. Those of them who had been 
pupils of Dr. Sanday and Dr. Driver, 
two of their most famous Theologians in 
Oxford, had begun to learn that theology 
was not a matter which brought divisions 
to religion, but tended to bring men 
together in religion. (Hear, hear.) It was 
partly because he felt something of the 
spirit of union in the combination of many 
different standpoints in the common pur- 


suit of truth that he ventured especially 
to express his pleasure at seeing them 
- there. 


(Applause.) 
Professor Percy GARDNER, on rising to 


ns deliver his inaugural address, said that 
he would speak only on modern intellectual 
- influences which affected religion, nor 


indeed, of all even of these, but chiefly of 


those tendencies which were summed up in 
the term Modernism. He accepted the con- 
ception of the whole development as set 

forth in the Bull Pascendi, though acknow- 


a 
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ledging that ‘‘ no one theologian holds in 
its entirety the whole scheme so neatly 
dove-tailed together.’? He proceeded to 
consider separately the two chief strands of 
which Modernism seemed to be combined, 
the historical and the psychological. He 
traced the growth of scientific principles in 
the study of history, touching on the influ- 


‘ence of Comte and of Darwin, and showed 


how far they had travelled from Macaulay’s 
idea of history as a ‘‘ compound of poetry 
and philosophy.’’? The careful investiga- 
tion into fact, the recognised obligation of 
tracing effects to their causes was shown to 
have affected profoundly the modern 
way of regarding authority in religion, 
especially in the disparagement of universi- 
fied tradition. The result was not con- 
fined to any one Church or Party. ‘‘ Even 
the Pope appoints a commission to recon- 
sider the question of the authorship of the 
Pentateuch ; Loisy and Harnack, Sanday 
and Driver; Holzmann and Von Manen 
all claim to follow the most. scientific 
methods of criticism, and to reach the 
results to which those methods lead.’’ At 
the same time the view of those who consider 
that the treatment of Christian doctrine 
and Church history on purely comparative 
principles would, for an ardent Christian, be 
hardly desirable, if possible, was not to 
be entirely dismissed. Here Professor 
Gardner thought that the psychological 
element in Modernism would modify and 
control the historical and critical. In deal- 
ing with the psychological part of the sub- 
ject the professor stated his firm conviction 
that the influence of Hegel and the idealist 
philosophers had diminished, and was 
diminishing. He traced briefly the ten- 
dency of modern philosophy to regard all 
knowledgeas relative,and to regard know- 
ledge from a psychologic rather than a 
metaphysical standpoint, and to emphasise 
the volitional rather than the intellectual 
element of human nature. Applying this to 
to the subject in hand, Professor Gardner 
said they had now more emphasis on the 
life of religion than on the Creed, on organi- 
isation and discipline than on speculative 
thought. From this point of view the reli- 
gious beliefs which had that persistency 
were those which in the struggle for existence 
were the fittest to survive. Of course, 
this persistency did not imply trustworthi- 
ness unless one kept belief in the divine 
working in the world and a divine control 
of the course of history, and this must 
come ‘‘ from the experience of life acting in 
conjunction with a certain inner illumina- 
tion.’? The conservative influence of 
pragmatism was seen in the element of 
permanency, which it ascribed to psycho- 
logical experience, ‘‘ the great religious 
genius is steeped in the permanent.’’ In 
the practical application of the principles 
laid down, Professor Gardner urged the 
necessity of maintaining a close union 
between the historical and the pragmatical 
elements in religious thought. ‘‘ If his- 
tory is to become, as it must become, to the 
pragmatist,’’ said Professor Gardner, “ the 
touchstone of good and evil in ethics and 
even in beliefs, in rites and institutions, how 
infinitely important it becomes that we 
should learn what has really taken place in 
the past history of mankind.’’ The 
** sacredness of fact,’’ is to be observed by 
all religious teachers. If pragmatism led 
to something like utilitarianism in morals 


and religion it was utilitarianism shorn 
of its excessively individualist and intel- 
lectual features. Professor Gardner ex- 
amined the claim of Catholic Modernists, 
that the Church of Rome complied better 
than any other Church or School with the 
demands of pragmatism, and considered 
the scope for development in the interpreta- 
tion of religious doctrine as allowed in the 
Roman and other systems. The re-inter- 
pretation required ‘‘ may need to be stated 
otherwise than in terms of discredited 
history and misinterpreted Scripture.” In 
conclusion Professor Gardner urged that a 
pragmatist tendency is working in the 
Christian churches and practically serving 
as an antidote to the disintegration caused 
by the spread of critical views as regards 
Scripture and history. It must be con- 
fessed that the process of reconstruction 
goes on slowly. The Bishop of Birming- 
ham says that he finds the traditional 
statements of Christian doctrine superior 
to any of the modern attempts to formulate 
it. In a measure he may be right. The 
formulation, to be successful, must come 
from religious spirits, and emotion must 
contribute as well as thought. But the 
strongly and emotionally religious spirits 
have as yet scarcely been able to wean 
themselves from traditional views. It is 
because they are by nature strongly prag- 
matist that they are apt to regard the intel- 
lectual difficulties attaching to Christian 
creeds and doctrines, as buta smaller matter 
in comparison with their emotional and 
practical efficiency. Probably they will not 
be driven from this point of view until they 
are convinced that a new formulation of 
beliefs is a pressing necessity. That time 
is not far off.. Meantime, in the period of 
transition we may best work for the future 
by refusing to allow either element of reli- 
gious progress to be thrust into the back- 
ground. We must insist on a most critica] 
examination of the literature and history 
of Christianity, using every new light of 
research and discovery. And we must, at 
the same time, never lose sight of the truth 
thatreligion is,after all, primarily a practi- 
calmatter, that itisan interpretationof the 
relations between man and God, between 
human spirits and the infinite spiritual 
universe in which we live and move and 
have our being. These permanent rela- 
tions do not depend upon any particular 
views in regard to history or philosophy; yet 
life is continuous and passes gradually from 
phase to phase, and we shall show a 
wisdom less than that of the mollusk if we 
entirely discard the shell of organisation 
and doctrine before we have a new shell 
ready larger and more beautiful and equally 
able to protect us against the hostile 
forces of the world. In fact we must keep 
ever before us the distinction, so essential, 
yet so frequently overlooked between the 
the origin of a belief, a custom, a religion, 
and its value. Into the origin we must 
inquire inthe whitest of lights with the aid 
of all the modernmachinery of comparison 
and archeology. But whenwe have traced 
the origin that is but one step. Those are 
quite mistaken, however many they may be, 
who think that when we have traced the 
history of religion back to primitive beliefs, 
which no one now accepts, we have disposed 
ofit. Our scientific task may be done, but 
the practical task remains. We have yet 
to consider the yalue of religion, whether it. 
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is good, and why? And if it be good, it 
would be absurd to reject it from any foolish 
rationalist scruple. We do not refuse to 

eat a ripe apple because when it was unripe 
it was suited only to those with more primi- 
tive digestions. We do not refuse to 
venture on a steamship because it is deve- 
veloped in the long run out of the canoe of 
the savage. In fact, we have to turn our 
minds in exactly the opposite direction, and 
because the best contemporary religion is of 
infinite value and transposes into a higher 
key the whole of life, therefore every past 
phase of the history of religion acquires a 
slow of beauty and inspiration. We see 
the steps of the ladder by which men have 
mounted, and we see that had any one of 
them failed they would have fallen. That 
they did not fail can only be due to asupreme 
Spiritual Power who has led men up from 
rude beginnings, and has sent men from 
time to time sacred messengers to teach 
them what otherwise they could not have 
learned in regard to His own being. 

On Tuesday morning, Dr. OpcERs held 
a class which was continued daily on the 
Elements of the Textual Criticism of the 
Greek Testament; Mr. C. C. J. Wrens 
lectured on ‘‘ Revelation and Reason ’’ ; 
the Rev. G. H. Box on ‘‘ Judaism in the 
Time of Christ’ ; Dr. R. H. CHariEs on 
‘«‘ The Interpretation of the Apocalypse ’’ ; 
and Mr. R. R. Marerr ‘‘ Origin and 
Validity in Religion.”’ 

Count GosLter pD’ALyir1i.a (Brussels) 
dealt with the subject of ‘‘ The Use of the 
Comparative Method in the History of 
Religion,’’ defining religion as the relation 
of man to a superhuman power in which 
he believes, or the mode in which man 
realises his relations to a mysterious power 
upon which he believes himself dependent. 
It might almost be said there were as 
many religions as there were religious 
persons; two people could recite . the 
same creeds and yet hold what were really 
different religious views. They had to 
question, then, whether the evolution of 
religion could be said to follow any definite 
laws, but when they remembered their 
individual religion, as influenced by en- 
vironment, by heredity, and other external 
influences, they could study the operation 
of those influences and thus obtain the 
basis for a study of religious evolution. 
Their first object was to collect and classify 
monuments with the purpose of discover- 
ing the foundations of developments of 
different religions; this method resulted 
inevitably in gaps being left so that it had 
to be accompanied by the deductive 
methods employed in other sciences. 
There were two methods employed in the 
study of religion—the historical and the 
comparative, each of which were necessary 
to supplement the other. The method was 
used by Herodotus, the ‘‘ father of 
history,’? and his successors among the 
Greeks and Latins, but they accepted 
all gods as equal in reality to their own. 
The Stoics and Neoplatonists who suc- 
ceeded regarded all other beliefs as forms 
of their own, as efforts of others to reach 
their own ideal, but unfortunately the 
foundation on which they based their 
study was too slight to make their results 
of any value. Then came Christianity, 
dividing all religion into the true, which 
was revealed by God, and the rest, which 


were snares of the evil one and the results 
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of man’s perversity; this view held the 
field till the days of Roussea and Diderot, 
and the French encyclopedists who 
believed in the existence of one natural 
religion of which all men’s religious 
inventions were as Diderot said, ‘‘ deep 
heresies.’? Then succeeded the German 
school of Hegel and Schelling, who pro- 
pounded a kind of transcendental pan- 
theism, and it was not till Max Miller’s 
famous Hibbert Lectures that the modern 
study of comparative religion began. 
From that rose the more modern anthro- 
pological methods which regarded institu- 
tions apart from organised religions, and 
included early forms of belief which could 
be said to begin with E. B. Tylor’s epoch- 
making ‘‘ Primitive Culture.’’ But re- 
ligion was not merely a collection of indi- 
vidual feelings. It had a social force 
relating man to man as well as man to God. 
The comparative method, however, was 
a delicate instrument which must not be 
abused, and what was important was not 
so much the outward form of belief as the 
mode of life behind it, and the motive 
which gave rise to it. The danger of this 
method into which the French anthro- 
pologists often fell was over-generalisa- 
tion and the carrying of arguments beyond 
a proper limit. The true comparative 
method adopted, if necessary, many dif- 
ferent schemes of inquiry, and did not 
confine itself to any one particular line of 


work. 
ee ce 


THE PROGRESSIVE LEAGUE. 
AuTUMN ASSEMBLY MEETINGS. 
First DRAarr oF PROGRAMME. 


Saturday, October, 9.—4 p.m., meeting of 
the General Council; 6 p.m., welcome social 
for members and delegates. Chairman, Sir 
Richard Stapley, J.P. Short speeches by Rev. 
E. W. Lewis, M.A., B.D., Mr. Henry D. Harben, 
and Dr. Ernest A. Hall, of Victoria, Canada. 
Music and refreshments. 

Sunday, October 10.—1l1 and 7, Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, M.A. 

Monday, October 11.—8 am., devotional 
meeting, conducted by the Rev. J. Stewart 
Hooson (Stoke Newington); 10 a.m., league 
session for delegates and members only. 
Chairman’s address, annual report, financial 
statement, discussion on work of the League, 
demonstration of mental cricket, conducted 
by Dr. Foat; 3 p.m., conference on progressive 
thought: (1) ‘‘ Jesus in Modern Life,’’ Rev. J. 
M. Lloyd Thomas. (2) ‘‘The New Social 
and Ethical Meaning of Sin,’’ Dr. 
Orchard. Discussion as time permits. 7.30 
p-m., great people’s demonstration. Speakers, 
Rev. R. J. Campbell, Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw, Rev. T. Rhondda Williams. Organist, 
Mr. A. J. Hawkins ; soloist, Miss Ada Hawkins, 
Collection. 

Tuesday, October 12.—9.30 a.m., devotional 
meeting; 10 a.m., conference on_ social 
questions: (1) Minority report. Address by 
Mr. Sidney Webb. Resolution moved by Mr. 
J. A. Seddon, M.P., seconded by Rev. Donald 
B. Fraser. (2) Resolution on medical treat- 
ment of school children. 3 p.m., session for 
League preachers, speakers, and Sunday-school 
teachers: (1) ‘‘ Progressive Thought in the 
Churches,’’ Rev. A. W. Hutton, M.A., rector 
of Bow Church; Rev. Wm. Dick. (2) ‘‘ The 
Progressive League and the Teaching of Reli- 
gion to Children,’’ Rey, G. T. Sadler, B.A., 
LL.B. Discussion, 


—_—o 
THE UNITARIAN VAN MISSION.’ 


So unpropitious have been the weather 
conditions in one of the districts this last week 
that the missioners wrote inquiring whether it 
would not be wise to abandon the work for the 
remainder of the season. It is a disappoint- 
ment to the friends of the Mission to read of 


| it was prepared to abide by a dec 
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the unexampled series of spoiled meetings, but 
you want to be on the field to realise the 


whole agony of rain night after night, and biting . 
cold that drives to shelter even those who are , 
with you wholeheartedly and enthusiastically, . 
Away yonder in Scotland things are rather ix 
better, but in Monmouthshire there seems to be r 


no respite from the weary round of dreary days, 
and no wonder it gets-on the nerves of those who 
are charged with the duty of making our mission 
known. Friends who have finished their work 
have been writing all summer expressing the 
hope that their successors might enjoy the 
bright days that they had missed, but here we 
are within a month of the close and writing the 
story of one of the poorest weeks, so far as 
numerical attendance is concerned, of the — 
whole summer. And the extent of the trouble : 
may be gauged from the fact that in poor little — 
Wales when a fine night does come along you : 
can get an audience of 650, as was the case on 
Sunday night, which is sufficient to show that 
given right conditions the record would be as 
good as ever. From the Midlands comes A. 
the statement that one night there was a 
solitary listener present at the tirae announced 
for the meeting, and that a start was made with — 
six persons. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that the 
work is entirely at a standstill when meetings 
are interfered with in this fashion. The © 
missioner who means business turns out with | 
his literature during the day, and distributes 
leaflets, &c., from house to house ; engages in S 
conversation with everybody with whom hi 
can get a word, and answers questions whi 


might not be asked in public, and is often ‘able 
to carry conviction by foliowing the inquire 
over his own ground as it were. He console 
himself also by selling his books, and belie’ 
that here is a useful method of getting resul 
He is cheered, too, by the fact that, - 
Derbyshire last week, he finds in his small: 
ing a contingent of interested young men v. 
have followed the van from its last hate le 
Or a minister writes for the names of ee 
another village, mentioning that he has alre 
had a meeting in a private room of some 
those who were interested in what had tran- 
spired when the meetings were held in thei : 
neighbourhood. There are other ways, i 
in which the value of the van is recognis ed. 
For obvious reasons it is as well not to me es 
the source of a gratifying fact like the folloy 
An application comes from friends who w 
the van to visit a certain place. The reply 
to the effect that arrangements cannot bee m 
this season. A second application is mad 
the lay missioner in the hope that he may 
able to suggest a way. And it might very well 
happen that he should possess informatio 
that would be useful. Only you can’t 
the map to suit even your own keenest des: 
But, strong in faith, the second application yal 
followed by a third, and this time to Lond 
itself. Such perseverance deserves succe 
and if our friends who are responsible for t] 
letters read these lines, let them be assu 
that it shall not be our fault if they do 1 
have the van, and that the thought in our 
is this, that if the spirit they display v 
all our people, not only the Van Missi 
the prosperity of our churches. also 
ensured, 
Perhaps the reports of the Mi 
encouraged the tendency to judge | 
by numerical results, and too little has 
said of those aspects of the work which 
into prominence when there are no crowds 
talk about. But in doing this, there has be 
the knowledge that even Unitarians are as gla 
as anyone else to read that the muititud 
upon. them when, under normal cond 
they face the verdict of the world and, bel 
in their cause, are prepared to submit ; 
judgment of their fellows. The Mission 
have had scant sympathy if it had x “no 
pealed to a large section of the commt ; 


kind. Yet, after all, even when 
wailing over the poorest week of 
it is not so bad to report that over fi 
people have been at our meetings, mé 
them held under umbrellas, and in 
places, and in competition with ghost 
circuses, coloured patent medicine 
and Pentacostal leagues. 
The London meetings at 
conducted by ‘Rev... B.. °C, 3 
despite a Past Piteb, had aye 
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good hearing. Questions came freely, and the 
proceedings were animated. Mr. W. J. Noel 
occupied the chair, and the Stratford friends 
supported the Mission heartily, one of their 
oldest members, Mr. Shute, being present 
at most of the meetings. After leaving Strat- 
ford, the next halting place was at Hackney, 
where Rev. H. Rawlings conducted his own 
meetings on a pitch near the main thorough- 
fare, along which the people hurried home, 
finding little time for gospel meetings. The 
attendances, however, were fairly good, and 
when a new site was found for the Sunday 
meeting at Lower Clapton, there was a fine 
audience of over five hundred. It was accord- 
ingly decided to remain at this spot for some 
days more. 

The Midland van, after its poor reception at 
Matlock, moved to Cromford, with a popula- 
tion of just over a thousand, ten per cent. of 
whom attended the meetings, which were 
conducted by Rev. H. J. Rossington. Rev. W. 
Holmshaw joined on Thursday, and next 
morning a move was made to Bakewell, where 
church influence is strong. The meetings were 
regarded as satisfactory, and a good class of 
people were present. On Monday, the van 
was taken to Buxton for a week. 

Welsh meetings were held by Rev. J. P. 
Kane at Llanbradach, and afterwards at 
Bargoed by Rev. H. R. Dennis. At both 
places meetings were lost, and at both places 
much interest was manifested, suggesting that 
successful missions would have been held had 
the weather been suitable. There were large 
audiences at Bargoed on the two fine evenings. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF ANONYMOUS CONTRI- 
BUTIONS TO VAN FUND. 


Anon. (Manchester) 2s. 6d., (Larne) £1, 

7 <° (Clapham) 5s.; ‘‘ In Memoriam ’’ (Ashton). 
Ss 2s. 6d. ; ‘* Irish Unitarian,’’ £1; ‘‘ Progress ”’ 
(Stourbridge), 2s. 6d.; ‘* W. W:’’ (Newport, I. 


b of W.), £2. 
¥ DETAILS OF THE MEETINGS. 

Lonpon District.—Stratford, Sept. 6 to 8, 
three meetings, attendance 600; Hackney, 
Sept. 9 to 12, four meetings, attendance 900. 

, Mipianps.—Matlock, Sept. 6, attendance 20 ; 
_ Cromford, Sept. 7 to 9, three meetings, atten- 
dance 185; Bakewell, Sept. 10 to 12, three 
meetings, attendance 265. 
+ WateEs.—Llanbradach, Sept. 6 to 9, three 
meetings, attendance 290; Bargoed, Sept. 10 
to 12, two meetings, attendance 1,050. 

Scortanp.—Plean, Stirling, Sept. 6 to 11, 
six meetings, attendance 1,950. Sunday, 
“Sept. 12, morning, Universalist Church, Sten- 

« housemuir ; afternoon, Tryst Ground, 1,500 ; 
evening, Tryst Ground, 1,200 (5.45 to 7.10); 
evening (7.55 to 9.15), Falkirk, 1,000; after- 
noon, Cowie, 100 (Mr. Muirhead). 

Torars.—Sept. 6 to 12, twenty-nine meetings, 
attendance, 9,160; average, 316. 

*,* The report of the extraordinary series 
of Sunday meetings held by Mr. Russell and his 
lay missioner, Mr. Muirhead, had not arrived 
before the despatch of the notes for the week as 

above, hence the discrepancy in the figures. Mr. 
Russell says that he has been fairly fortunate 
with the weather. Heis tobe heartily congratu- 
lated on the success of the biggest day’s work 
that has ever been done for the Mission. His 
record rather interferes with what has been 
said above, and takes the edge off the doleful- 
ness of the report. But the remarks are, un- 
fortunately, only too applicable to the other dis- 
tricts. 

Inquiries, subscriptions (half the money 
still wanted !), &c., to Rev. Thos. P. Spedding, 

_Clovercroft, Buckingham-road, Heaton Chapel, 
near Stockport. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


“ [Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.) 


- Ashton-under-Lyne.—Harvest thanksgiving 
services were preached by Mr. Sidney Ransom 


in the morning, afternoon and evening on 
Sunday last. Tho congregations were good, 


After the service an open-air meeting was held 
on the Market Ground. Since the beginning of 
July open-air services, which on the whole 


_ jn the evening the Church being well filled. | 


have been well attended, have been held on 
Sunday and Wednesday evenings. 

Brentwood (Essex).—Under the auspices of 
the Ilford Lay Preachers a series of six Sunday 
evening services will be held at Harmony Hall, 
Station-parade, Brentwood, commencing Oct. 3, 
at 6.30 p.m., when the Rev. W. H. Drummond, 
B.A., will preach. The remaining services will 
be taken by Walter Russell (twice), John Carroll, 
John Kinsman and E. R. Fyson. Rev. W. R. 
Clark-Lewis (late of Brentwood) and now Unit- 
arian minister at Gainsborough) has written :— 
**T am glad to hear that you propose to hold 
services at Brentwood. I will write to my 
friends there and invite them to attend, and I 
wish you all success.’? Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
M.A. (of the City Temple), has also written :— 
““ TI cordially commend the effort that is being 
initiated to promote liberal Christianity in 
Brentwood, and trust that it may receive a 
ready welcome among the residents in that 
part of Hssex.’’ Anyone who is willing to 
assist in the musical arrangements or help in 
any way at tho services should write at once 
to Arthur Beecroft, 13, Ranelagh-gardens, 
Ilford, or to Miss Brooks, 107, High-street, 
Brentwood. 

London: The Little Portland-street Congre- 
gation—University Hall was comfortably 
filled last Sunday when the first service was 
held in these temporary quarters since the 
closing of the chapel. Rev. J. Page Hopps 
was the preacher, and he spoke the following 
words of welcome at the beginning of his 
sermon :—‘‘ I welcome you to this place as a 
True Church. For many years it received the 
best of all consecrations—that of devout, 
reverent and resolute seekers after truth, both 
as teachers and learners. This was for a long 
time the teaching home of the Manchester New 
College, and we, strange to say, still inherit 
the Martineau tradition, for it was here that he 
poured out from his great and bright mind his 
enchanted philosophy and theology, as_ bril- 
liant with spiritual insight and poetry as it was 
rich in knowledge -and wisdom. And we are 
really here on the same quest, our justification 
being that we are seekers after God. That 
tells it all. This is why our first demand is for 
freedom. The late Cardinal Newman, in one 
of his sermons, frankly said that the Church is 
the oracle of God, and that a good Catholic 
must believe this. He said, ‘When a man 
has become a Catholic, were he to set about 
following out a doubt which has occurred to 
him, he has already disbelieved. He is not in 
danger of losing his faith ; he has lost it... . 
Let a man cease to inquire, or cease to call him- 
self her child.” Well, we cannot ‘cease to 
inquire,’ and therefore we are not the Church’s 
children. We are God’s children, and to Him we 
look to bring all of us out of darkness into His 
marvellous light. Our other need is the de- 
velopment of the spiritual life, and, for this, 
we have found that united worship is good. 
We understand that charming pleasantry of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, in justification of his 
regular attendance at church. ‘I find in a 
corner of my soul a little plant called Reverence, 
and I like to water it once a week.’ We ought 
to do that more often, but I welcome you here 
to-day for this purpose and invite you to 
imitate the example of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Portsmouth: High - street. — Rev. James 
Burton having retired, after two years’ minis- 
try, this church is now without a settled 
minister. ‘‘It is to be regretted,’’ says the 
annual report of the Southern Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, ‘‘ that the promise of Mr. Burton’s 
‘welcome ’ meeting has not been fulfilled. 
The situation here is one full of difficulty, and 
it would be a great pity if this historic building 
were to be closed. It is hoped that a way may 
speedily open for the settlement of a minister.”’ 
The pulpit is in the meantime being supplied 
by ministers from London and _ elsewhere. 
The committee have arranged with Rev. Delta 
Evans, of London, to preach morning and 
evening on five consecutive Sundays from 
September 26. These services are to be widely 
advertised in the town. 


‘NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


A Daily News representative recently visited 
the clinic attached to the Devon’s-road school 
in the populous district of Bromley-by-Bow, 
where children from three to fourteen years of 


age receive twice a week medical treatment on 
the spot. Pending the further action of the 
County Council in regard to an improvement 
of the present system of medical inspection 
in their schools, it is interesting to read of this 
experiment in the East End which is being 
carried out by private enterprise. Dr. Tribe 
and Dr. Eder, the physicians who attend at 
the clinie twice a week, not only prescribe for 
their little patients, but have tho satisfaction 
of knowing that the prescription is carried 
out, a nurse being especially appointed for that 
purpose, 


Miss GRANT, the head mistress of the infants’ 
department, declares that clinies could be run 
at a much cheaper cost if attached to the 
schools themselves than would be the case if 
they were attached to hospitals. ‘‘ When one 
sees a child every day,’’ she says, ‘‘ one has 
the chance of spotting at once any ailment the 
boy or girl may be suffering from. The ad- 
vantages of working a clinic in the school itsel 
are manifold. It economises the parents’ time 
in taking their child to some distant hospital. 
The nearest hospital to our school, to mention 
only one example, is the London Hospital, and 
it is a forty minutes’ walk from here. Then it 
trains the teachers to diagnose the various 
diseases affecting their pupils, such as eczema, 
digestive troubles, anemia, and so forth, and 
finally it serves in linking together the school 
and the home life.’’ The present experiment 
of a school-clinic in London is being mado 
under the joint auspices of Mr. Joseph Fels, 
the Committee for the Physical Welfare of 
School Children, and the Council of the Fern- 
street Settlement.’’ 


Writine in The Nationof Sir Arthur Pinero’s 
latest play, Mr. William Archer touches tren- 
chantly on the characteristic peculiar to so 
many of the creations of this cynical exponent 
of life which so often arouses in his crities a 
sort of hostility, namely, their soullessness and 
utter want of spirituality. ‘‘ They live in 
their senses, their affections, their social rela- 
tions ; but they are wholly innocent of any 
relation to the Unseen. The faculty of wonder 
is denied them; ‘there is no speculation in 
those eyes.” They do not believe in anything 
from the roof upwards—and neither do they 
disbelieve. That aspect of existence does not 
enter their heads. They are careful and 
cumbered about many things, but never about 
the whence, the why, or the whither of their 
busy little ~leam of consciousness. Were the 
world actually peopled with such pagans, the 
conception of immortality could never have 
arisen, so manifest is the impossibility of view- 
ing them sub specie wternitatis. Thisis not 
a criticism of Sir Arthur Pinero’s art, for 
certainly such people exist in their thousands. 
They are, indeed, one of the characteristic 
products of our prosent phase of civilisation. 
Nevertheless, one could wish that, if only for 
the sake of artistic relief, he would take a 
little more cognisance of things immaterial, of 
aspiration, of wonder, and of awe.”’ 


Tuer Johnson Bicentenary celebrations are 
turning our thoughts once more towards the 
great hero of Boswell’s worship, apropos of 
whom Mr. Hale White, in his preface to 
** Selections from the Rambler,’’? has said, 
‘* It is wholesome to turn, at least occasionally, 
from the speculations of the twentieth century 
to the Rambler and Idler. There we are on 
Mother Earth, and learn how to do what is to 
be done to-day. It does harm to busy our- 
selves with what is beyond our strength; we 
become giddy, and may fall. ... Although 
Johnson is a moralist, he is not censorious. 
He is human; his experience of life is wide 
and deep; he is an apologist for natural pro- 
pensity . . . . Johnson’s morality is hatred of 
the oppressor and pity for the unfortunate. 

... Johnson is not a priest, but a man, 
a man like his Master, a man to whom mercy 
as well as judgment are ‘ the weightier matters 
of the law.’ ”’ 


_ 


CorsipERING Dr. Johnson’s great position 
in the history of literature, says the West- 
minster Gazette, the comparatively small place 
which he occupies in the catalogue of the 
reading-room of the British Museum is some- 
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what remarkable. The entries under his 
name number 546 as compared with Oliver 
Goldsmith’s 729. while of his other contem- 
poraries, Burke and Garrick, whose literary 
output, of course, was much smaller, almost 
rival him with 447 and 370 respectively. In 
the Museum library there are more than sixty 
copies, complete or abridged, of Dr. Johnson’s 
dictionary, and fifty of his ‘* Lives of the 
Poets.’? The writings about Dr. Johnson 
are extraordinarily miscellaneous, ranging 
from a guide to his birthplace to a tract on the 
subject of his death. 


Writinea in tho Christian Commonwealth on 
the Trades Union Congress, the Rev. T. 
Rhondda Williams says, ‘‘ If one truth more 
than another has been driven home to the 
modern mind, it is that no individual, no 
group, no nation, can possibly live an isolated 
life,’? and he quotes a long passage from 
‘* Tdealism as a Practical Creed,’’ the latest 
book by Professor Henry Jones, from which 
we take afew extracts. ‘‘ There is no sphere 
where egoistic conditions are more dominant, 
or where mutual resistance and competition 
are more obviously the law, than the sphere 
of economies, for it is the nature of material 
as distinguished from spiritual goods that they 
cannot be distributed without lessening every- 
one’s share. Nevertheless, even in_ this 
sphere, co-operation is being revealed as the 
deeper law and the good of each to be the good 
of all. The selfishness of humanity 
is being rebuked, and its folly exposed. By 
the very stress and strain of circumstances 
man is being moralised, and the world is in 
one conspiracy against his meanness. . . . 
Are we not compelled, seeing that the capacity 
of social forces for good and for evil has been 
thus expanded, and the life of every individual 
is more widely interfused with the general wel- 
fare, to seek some better way of comprehend- 
ing them than is furnished by the abstract 
individualism of the past ? ”’ 


Tue Secrotary of the Temperance Legislation 
League announces that, in view of the Budget 
proposals in regard to the liquor trade, a 
popular and abridged edition of Messrs. 
Rowntree and Sherwoll’s book ‘‘ The Taxa- 
tion of the Liquor Trade,’’ has been issued. 
This volume deals with certain historical 
facts in regard to the liquor trade that have 
special relevance at the present time, and Mr. 
Rowntree is willing to supply copies free of 
charge for the personal use of spoakers and 
workers who would find it helpful in the 
campaign in favour of the Budget. Applica- 
tion by those desirous of obtaining a copy 
should be made at once to the Temperance 
Legislation League, Parliament-mansions, 
Victoria-streot, London, S.W., 3d. in stamps 
being enclosed to defray cost of postage. 


Tue British Health Review, the sixth number 
of which has just reachod us, contains several 
articles which will be of interest to many who 
realise how close is the connection between 
healthy habits and healthy thoughts. Writing 
on ‘‘ Exploded Superstitions,’’ E. Greville 
Barrington, draws a significant comparison 
between the English navvy and the Japanese 
*rickshaw man, or the Mexican Indians, “* carry- 
ing loads of something near 150 lbs. on their 
backs along roads that are better imagined 
than described.’’ In a paper on ‘‘ Infant Life 
and the Education of Women,’’ Mrs. Hodkin- 
son Hodgkinson pleads for the wiser training 
of the mothers of the future, physically and 
mentally, in view of their supreme importance 
as a racial factor. ‘‘I believe the so-called 
education of women is especially faulty,’’ she 
says, ‘‘ inasmuch as it tends chiefly to develop 
feeling, in which, partly from physical, partly 
from social reasons, they are already over- 
developed, or rather, overconscious. Their 
education does not tend to develop reason with 
its slow and patient processes ; yet equipoise 
of the heart and brain would spare not only 
ourselves but thé world at large many vocal 
and mute tragedies and complications. I speak 
of education as the moulding force beyond and 
above book-learning which determines the 
issucs of life and character.”’ 
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THE INQUIRER. 


‘* Wuar is to be done,’’ she pertinently asks 
in a subsequent passage, ‘‘ with the masses of 
women who do not think for themselves or 
anybody else... and yet on whom rests 
this tremendous burden of human responsi- 
bility ? Educate, educate, and exact 
all the penalties of responsibilities from them. 
Let them off nothing because they are women; 
demand the more from them; make no easy 
half-contemptuous allowance for sex, and con- 
centrate on the girl child as a thing of inestim- 
able value and importance. ’’ 

Tut ‘‘ first Spanish politician who has 
succeeded in making the people vote in 
masses,’’ Don Alijandro Lerroux, an elected 
member for Barcelona, is now in London, and, 
according to an interview with him, published 
in the Daily News, he states very definitely that 
he believes ‘‘ Spanish Republicanism will 
become the only possible solution of the 
national problems.’’ Whether Sefior Lerroux 
is prescribing the right cure for the evils from 
which his country suffers, or not, he is probably 
correct in saying that the Court has become 
unpopular chiefly on account of its clericalism, 
its plutocratism, and the war in Melilla. ‘‘ It 
is a grave mistake of the Court to display so 
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openly its clericalism. A cousin of King 
Alphonso has just been deprived of his title of 
Infante for having married a Protestant 
Princess. Remember that the murder of 
sixteen innocent peasants in the Monastery of 
Osera, committed on behalf of the Bishop of 
Lugo, has remained unpunished ; think of the 
enormous increase of religious orders in Spain, 
and recall that the Court dismissed the Liberal 
Government which tried to place them under 
the Common Law. The continual war against 
culture and public instruction has resulted in 
the recent closing of ninety-four neutral 
schools in Barcelona. But the people of Spain 
are neither clerical nor fanatical.’’ 

‘* THe material progress of the world,’’ he 
adds, ‘* has also reached Spain during the last 
few years, but this advance has not benefited 
the people. Every new source of wealth has 
become a monopoly. Spain to-day is a nest 
of monopolies. The price of food, clothing, 
‘and houses has doubled; but wages are the 
same. . . . Both priests and plutocrats are in 
favour of the war, the former to convert the 
Muslims, the latter to exploit their mines. But 
to Spain, as a whole, this war can bring neither 
glory nor profit.’’ 


THE LATEST FOUNTAIN PEN, 


1909 MODEL. 


One of the leading manufacturers of Gold Fountain Pens challenges to demonstrate that their Pens are the 


vers best, and have the largest sale, that no better article can be produced. 
They offer to give away 100,000 10/6 Diamond 


Star Fountain Pens, 1909 


This Pen is fitted with 14-carat Solid Gold Nib, iridium pointed, making it practically everlasting, 
smooth, soft and easy writing and a pleasure to use. Twin Feed and Spiral to regulate the flow of ink, and all the 


latest improvements. 


One of the lelters we daily receive :—“ It is by far the best of the kind I have ever used, be 
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THE SELF-FILLING AND SELF-CLEANIN 


inarvel of Simplicity; it deserves to be popular. It is non-leakable, fills itself in an instant, cleans itself in a 
moment—a press, a fill—and every part is guaranteed for two years. 
pointed, and vrill last for years, and improves in use. Fine, Medium, Broad, or J points can be had. 
This WMiarvelious Self-Filling Pen, worth 15/-, 

; is offered as an advertisement for 5/6 each 

Is certain to be the Pen of the Future, Every Pen is guaranteed, and money will be returned if not fully satis- : 
fied. Any of our readers desiring a reaily genuine article cannot Go better than write to the Makers, eee 
THE RED LION MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 714, HIGH HOLBORN, LON DON, «us 


and acquire this bargain. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL | 


(TEMPERANCE), 


i} Y ss 
ST,, BLOCHSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. & 
: Near the British Museum, = 
Ee, This well - appointed and commodious Hotel 
@ has passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms ; x 
s@ Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, i 
fa Dro wing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard & 
eq Rooms, Lounge; All Floors Fireproof; Perfect 
| Sanitation ; Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms §& 
| (includingattendance) from 3s. 6d.to 6s. per & 
m@ night. Inclusivecbarge for Bedroom,Attendance, & 
s4 Table d’' Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. & 
f to 10s. Gd. per day. 


ot Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
= Telegraphic Address “Bookcraft,’” London. 


SEE kien Ge 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sirn ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAW: 
RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman--MArk H.Jvupce£, A.R.1.B.A. 
Sir WILLIAM CHANCE,| F. H. A. HARDCASTLE, 

Bart. F.S.1. 
Miss CECIL GRADWELL. | Miss ORME. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 5 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. ' 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. ' 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager, 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PxLacr, LONDON BRIDGE, 
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Model, for 2/6 each 
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ECTION FOUNTAIN PEN is 3 


The Massive 14-carat Gold Nib is iridium- 
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(Agents wanted.) 


sep elegrams : Telephone: | 
Platefuls, London.” 8399 Gerrard. 


THE NEWTON HOTEL, 
HIGH HOLBORN. . 
Opposite British Museum Station. 12 minutes walk 
from the City Temple. The centre of the Tube Rail- 
ways, Shops, and Amusements. Handsome public — A 
rooms. Electric light throughout. Room, bath, and — 2 
breakfast, 4s. 6d. Inclusive terms, £2 2s. per week. — : so 


Personal Supervision of Proprietresses. tom 


Established 120 years. ; 5 fae 


MC. &% J- WiiInNGiae 
Jericho Works, SHEFFIELD. = 


MANUFACTURERS OF : 
Steel for all purposes, Files, Hammers 
General Tools. : 


Enquiries respectiully solicited. 


TOCKINGS THAT SAVE MONE 


_— Ladies’ pure wool black stoc 
medium weight, post free, 1/3, three pail 
Gentlemen's socks same price. Money backif 
desired. State size boots. Catalogue free.— 
Crakk, Knitters, 18, Clarence-street, York. 
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ERVIETTES !— Fine Irish Lin 
Damask, dinner size, very slightly im- 
erfect ; ridiculous price to clear, 3/-half dozen. 

oft nursery diaper, only 52d. yard. Postages 
3d.—Patterns, Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


REE !—200 lovely patterns of N 
Autumn and Winter Blouse Fab 
‘*Spunzella,” warm, soft, and exceeding 
fortable. Scores of fascinating desig 
colours ; won't shrink.—Write, Hurr 


Larne, Ireland. set 
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